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MIEEE IjOVE story. 



CHAPTER I. 

" To-morrow we meet the same, then, dearest. 
May I take your hand in mine ? 
Mere friends are we — well, friends the merest 
Keep much that I resign : 

** Yet I will but say what mere friends say, 
Or only a thought stronger ; 
I will hold your hand but as long as all may, 
Or so very little longer. " 

The sun shining gaily on the fair blue Thames, 
a west wind rustling through the branches of 
the trees, birds cheerily twittering, all looking 
bright and happy : so it seemed to one sad, 
desolate soul floating idly with the tide, self- 
abandoned to the fruitless indulgence of retro- 
spection. 

1:. VOL. 11. B 
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A hot, scorching sunshine, on the shadeless 
river, a burning sirocco wind, birds shrieking, 
fighting, in the parched and withering trees, 
and to the weary, disappointed man rowing 
energetically against the stream, only a great 
glaring blank, a hollow, unchanging future to 

anticipate. 

Much of Diane's time was now spent alone 
on the river, whilst Harriette and her lover 
were occupied, and Gussie yawned and 
dawdled away the hours of the sultry sum- 
mer days, over cigars and bad French novels. 

Attracted towards a great mass of water- 
lilies growing near one of the frequent little 
aits near Teddington, Diane had secured her 
little boat to a low-growing willow bough, and 
stood, herself as pure and fair as the flowers 
she wished to gather, in the damp sedge of 
the island, lading the " Minnehaha " with her 
cargo of forget-me-nots and lilies. 

Lancelot Chauncey, bronzed with his fort- 
night's sea-breezes, but tired and worn from a 
quick journey and a bad night's rest, passing 
Diane's island with his vigorous strokes, left 
the oars in the rowlocks, and, with his hot face 
resting in his hands, drifted backwards, and 
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was presently entangled in the floating garden 
of weeds and waterliKes. 

" It is my Fate that brings me to you," he 
said, as, turning round, he perceived her stand- 
ing within a yard of him. " May I land, and 
speak to you, for only a few moments ? " 

Her apparition had startled him, for it had 
been so sudden, and she looked so ill and 
shadowy, whilst with her the wild tremor of 
joy and surprise at recogmzing him prevented 
all possibility of speecL He accepted her 
silence as permission, and she gave him her 
hand as he stood beside her« 

" Where is Lord Lonville's yacht ' Stella ' ? " 
she asked, her native calm asserting itself. 

" At present she is at Cowes, but to-morrow 
we go to Plymouth. Why are you here alone, 
Miss Deshon ? " 

She took no notice of the question, but ex- 
claimed, 

" Plymouth ! That is where Mrs. Carewe 
has gone. Do you like it ? is it a nice place ? " 

"I have never been there," he replied- 
" Lonville goes there every year ; he is a 
Devonshire man. I wonder whether you are 
going to ask me why I am here, Luna ! " 

B 2 
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"Because you are a Will-o'-the-wisp — you 
love change, so you dash up to London and 
take a boat to come and give Minnie a pleasant 
surprise," she said smiling. 

" What will you think of me when I confess 
that I had not the slightest thought of seeing 
Minnie ; that I did not even hope to see you ? " 

" You are on your way to somewhere, 
then ? " she said. 

" Let me tell you ; it may amuse you to 
know it, and you are too kind to be angry 
with me. I was so weary with our large, 
noisy party, and did so long for a little rest, 
that I made a futile excuse for going to Town, 
with a friend who was obliged to leave us 
yesterday ; and as I need not return till to- 
night, impuke made me come down here, or 
rather to Richmond, and take a boat to row 
past your lawn. The utmost I expected was a 
glimpse of your white gown, among the trees 
in the garden." 

He must love her, then, she thought; but 
would he wait for her to tell him she was all 
his own ? He could not be capable of taking 
a revenge upon her for having slighted his 
love — revenge by humblir^ her into a volun- 
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tary confession of her feelings. Such cruelty 
would be unworthy of him ; still he could not 
fail to know how much she loved him — her 
every word and each timid glance was meant 
to convey to him the information, yet he so 
blindly would not see it. 

There are some natures that are so closely- 
veiled, and never to be read distinctly. 
Diane's was one of these ; and though all 
the passion and strength of her emotions had 
been through all the two-and-twenty years of 
her life saved and hoarded to concentrate 
themselves into the fervour of her love for 
Lancelot, it seemed to him now that she was 
still the same reserved and unfathomable girl 
who had assured him of the truth of his early 
belief, that she was all incapable of a grand 
passion. Reverting to his first question during 
this strange and unexpected interview, he 
asked, 

"Why do you come out on the river 
alone ? " 

"Does Mr. Chauncey ask me that," said 
Diane, " when it is his encouragement that has 
made me so beautifully proficient in managing 
* Cheemaun, my darling ' ? " 
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" But that was when you had your knights 
o' the wheny to escort you. Where is 
Alfred ? '' 

" At Woolwich. Do you know that he has 
just been gazetted to the Eoyal Engineers ? '' 

" Well done ! That is a piece of unexpected 
luck for him, I think." 

" Yes ; he always hoped for the Horse 
Artillery, and he wrote me such a fanny note 
about it. He said he had put on the screw 
and got all the extra marks in the examination, 
because I said I liked soldiers in scarlet coats 
better than blue." 

" Poor fellow 1 " ejaculated Lancelot. 

" Do you remember how cross he was when 
that Sister Sophy came to stay with Mrs. 
Bumaby ? He became quite enthusiastic 
about her afterwards." 

" I wish he was with you now. I cannot 
bear to think of your being out all alone. 
Imagine your friends' distress if you were 
capsized, and floated down to Camelot, like 
the fairy I^ady of Shalott." 

" She was not capsized ; she floated down 
the river in her boat, quite comfortably. Now 
if I wanted to have my corpse packed up in 
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the ' Minnehaha/ in the first place, I am too 
tall for it, and, secondly, I couldn't float very- 
far, for I should stick in the weir, or this very 
island, perhaps, and be most ignominiously 
picked up and buried." 

By this time they were both so happy and 
collected, she in her belief that he would go 
back with her, understanding all, he banishing 
all thought of self, in the chivalry of his wor- 
ship, feeling that only to be with her, hear 
her voice, to be allowed to think himself her 
friend, was subject enough for being glad. 
But the moments were passing away, and he 
knew that he must go. That had been a 
blessed meeting, and be would not wait to 
mar it by any questions as to her future pro- 
ceedings and intentions : he felt that he 
would rather not hear about her wedding 
until after it was over, so he would not even 
ask a single question concerning Eiverbank 
and its occupants. 

" How uncourteous, ungaUant you will call 
me. Miss Deshon, when, after all, I ask you 
to excuse me for bidding you farewell without 
even asking your permission to escort you 
home ! " Lancelot said. 
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"You will not go and see Minnie, whilst 
you are so near ? " Diane cried, the dreadful 
truth dawning upon her that they were to 
part without his knowipg that she loved him, 
although she herself was now so confident and 
happy in the sincerity of his regard. 

" I cannot," he said, quickly. " I am but 
a man, and I do not wish her to know of my 
madness in coming here this morning." 

All the brightness that had come upon her 
delicate face during their meeting faded out of 
it, and the pale, sad look returned. But he 
did not note the change, for her features were 
shadowed by her large hat. 

" I must go home," she said, throwing the 
flowers she had gathered into her canoe, and 
preparing to resume the cuff she had wetted in 
reaching the lilies, and which was spread upon 
a bush to dry. 

" You will catch cold — it is still quite damp," 
said Lancelot, detaining her. *' Luna, did not 
the knights of old wear ladies' sleeves as their 
favours ? Let me have something of yours — a 
thing you have worn or touched — something 
that will not fade and perish, like a flower. 
May I take this — you will give it to me ? " 
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" If it were only ' a scarlet sleeve, broidered 
with pearls/ instead of a spoiled rag of lace 
and muslin, it would be worth your accept- 
ance, ' Sir Lancelot,' " she said, with a wan 
smile. Oh I why, why would he not claim 
her ? " But pray take this too," she continued, 
removing the massive golden stud from her 
other sleeve ; " they are not ' Palais Royal,' 
and quite large enough for a man to wear. 
Will you wear them, in memory of the ' Lily 
Maid ' ? " 

"The Lily Maid loved the knight. It 
seems to me that / ain Elaine, and you, kind, 
generous, beautiful Luna, are Sir Lancelot." 

Why was he, then, so blind, and she so 
proud ? Why were they both such fools that 
they could not read each other's heart, and be 
happy and at rest from that very moment ? 

" Diane, before you go let me have one 
perfect look at your sweet face," he said, bend- 
ing reverently over her, and untying the broad 
ribbons of her straw hat. It feU back upon 
her shoulders, and he gazed unchecked on the 
smooth; white brow and glossy hair ; but 
she, because she was Diane, and so weakly, 
foolishly, more than modestly timid and shy, 
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coiild not lift her blushing face and tearful eyes 
to his. 

*' You must let me put this in your coat/' 
she said though, drawing closer to his side, as, 
unrebuked, his lips for one instant touched her 
forehead. 

" Do you know the meaning of this flower, 
and do you doubt my remembering you, and 
this day, for ever ? " he asked her softly, as 
she arranged her little blue bouquet. 

" I do not know ; but, please, forget-me- 
not, Mr. Chauncey." 

She re- tied her hat, and stepped into her 
little skiff. 

" I wonder whether I shall ever push your 
Chimaun off for you again ? " said Lancelot, as 
he sprang into his own boat. 

She did not answer, but gave him her cold 
and trembling hand, which he clasped long 
and tenderly, and thus they parted 
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CHAPTER 11. 

*' Oh ! the little more^ and how mnch it is ! 
And the little less, and what worlds away ; 
How a sound shall quicken content to bliss. 
Or a breath suspend the blood's best play, 
And life be a proof of this ! " 

" I THINK I am going to be happy ; he nmst 
have guessed that I love him, and he will come 
back, or perhaps he will -write to me first ! " 
was the substance of Diane's meditations as she 
skimmed the river in her little flowery bark, 
the sunlight reflected in her sweet deep eyes, 
her heart tumultuously beating. 

" He was attracted at first by my money — 
he knows my fortune will be comparatively 
small when — if I become his wife, but he does 
love me, loves me for my love, loves me my- 
self. Ah, when can I tell him how much I 
love him? Lancelot, my knight, my only 
lover ! " 
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So she dreamed her happy daydream, roving 
about as one enchanted ; and if for her the sun 
shone brighter, the birds sang more gaily, the 
world looked very much the same sultry, 
parched-up place it had been before to other 
eyes, and nobody guessed her blithe, joyous 
secret. 

Lord Kildorin had departed to visit his 
"ancestral log hut," as he disrespectfully 
termed Kildorin Castle ; but Miss Field, living 
in much such a fairy world of bliss as that 
Diane trode, with her jianc&s last " My dar- 
ling " ever ringing in her ears, was staying on 
at Eiverbank. I believe there have existed 
in this world barely a few women to whom 
the phase of life passed by Diane, during the 
week ensuing her last parting with Lancelot, 
is totally an engima. Who has never ex- 
perienced that burning state of watching and 
hope ; the alternations between faith and 
doubting misery ; the eager looking for news 
as every post arrives, trying, when disap- 
pointed, to believe we had not then expected 
it ; that quivering of all the J)ulses when a door 
bell rings, even though we know perfectly that 
he who fills our mind cannot possibly be there ; 
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the jiervous seeking for him in every passer-by 
as we go along the streets, all the time aware 
that he is far away ? 

As day by day passed along, and Diane looked 
in vain for word or sight of Lancelot, and the 
triumphant hope began to waver, a last idea, 
one that made her blush and tremble, seized 
her mind that he was waiting for her to speak, 
that he deemed he had said all that a gentle- 
man could say, and that it was only false pride 
and modesty that made her feel it so impossible 
to write and tell him to come back to her. . 

Yet one thing, the first important step, was 
in her power, and that she must do without 
delay — ^indeed, it was strange she had not 
already accomplished it — she must tell Gussie 
that she did not intend to marry him. 

That young man and Harriette had com- 
pletely returned to their old relations towards 
each other since the departure of Lord Kil- 
dorin ; indeed, so unsparingly did Miss Field 
keep to her little scheme of revenge upon 
Gussie for his dilatoriness, that Diane, on 
the alert because she herself was bound to one 
man, loving another, planned a little castle 
in the air, of which Harriette was the chate- 
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laine, with Gussie as her proud and happy 
lord. The notion that what she was about to 
do would please him made it very easy for her 
to request her cousm's attention, one afternoon, 
alone in Mrs. Deshon's sitting-room upstairs. 

So unusual an occurrence was it for either 
of the cousins to seek a private interview with 
the other, that had it not been for the fact that 
a visit was that day expected from Diane's 
Irish agent, Mr. Kennedy, principaUy on busi- 
ness connected with the rebuilding of some 
hovels on the Castle Deshon estate, about 
which Diane had lately expressed herself much 
interested, and he imagined that his sapient 
counsel was wanted by the lady whose property 
was soon to be shared by him, he would have 
felt more surprise than he really did at the 
summons. 

Even to Gussie's careless and unobservant 
eyes Diane, usually so placid and calm, ap- 
peared strangely agitated and excited ; a spot 
of pink colour burned in each thin, fair cheek, 
and her eyes were splendidly briUiant and 
glowing. As he sat down, and she placed 
herself in a low chair beside him, clasping her 
little hands upon his arm, the thought half 
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passed through his mind that she would be 
a wife to be proud of; it was but an idea, 
though, a sudden flash, that had not time to 
settle deeply in his imagination, for she almost 
instantly began to speak. 

" Dear Gussie," she said, speaking quickly 
and nervously, " I want to speak to you on a 
subject that is most important to the happiness 
of us both ; our marriage is what I mean." 

" Oddly enough, chdre cousine, I was intend- 
ing to broach the all-important topic myseK." 

"That is most fortunate; I am so glad. 
Gussie, we shall always be fond of each other. 
I shall love you quite the same, and perhaps 
you will love me even better than you have 
hitherto." 

" Oh yes — ' till death do us part,' &c. I 
shall have a *demned fine wife/ and you'll 
have a ' demned fine husband,' Di ; " and he 
kissed her, thinking that, if only he had not 
known her all her life, he could be uncommonly 
spoony on the dear little thing. 

" And about the money," she said shyly, 
"there will not be much trouble, I suppose; it 
wiU be equally divided without any fuss ? " 

" I can trust to your generosity. Miss 
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Kilmansegg, but uncle Augustus left it entirely 
and uncontrolled to yourself — ^unless we split ; 
if you eloped with a distinguished foreigner, 
you know, or I were to decline the honour of 
leading you to the hymeneal altar." 

She thought he understood her, yet, lest they 
should have been speaking at cross purposes, 
Diane continued, 

"I ought to have oflfered you your liberty 
before this, only I am so stupid — I did not 
think. Our engagement has been such a queer 
affair, has it not ? " 

" Deuced queer." 

'' So like a novel." 

" Deucedly." 

" And you have flirted with so very many 
girls, that it did not strike me, till a little 
while ago, that you were really in love with 
Harrie. " 

"What on earth are you talking about?" 
said he sharply. 

" Gussie, is it not so ? do not you and 
Harriette care for each other ? " 

" No ! Is she not engaged to Kildorin ? " 

" Were not you and I engaged to each 
other ? " 



cc 
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Of course we are. Confound it I what do 



you mean ? " 

" Do you not understand me ? Don't you see 
that I am telUng you we never can marry ? " 
faltered she. 

" And pray why not ? " the other demanded, 
stung into fierceness by her mention of his love 
for Harriette Field, and the soreness he felt at 
her having been able to accept Lord Kildorin. 
" I believe no law has been passed lately for- 
bidding cousins to marry." 

" Only," she rephed with spirit, " that old 
law, which would make it a grievous sin before 
God for you and me to stand together at His 
altar, vowing that we hold each other before all 
the world, to love and honour ! " then she fell 
into a paroxysm of bitter weeping. 

"Di, I never thought you weak and silly 
till now," said Gussie contemptuously ; " but 
at this minute, let me tell you, I consider you 
the veriest little fool imaginable. Why, the 
deuce I you begin to be jealous now, for the 
first time in your life. Hang it I I don't know 
what . to say to you. I suppose you're piqued 
at that fellow Chauncey's desertion of you ? 
he was flirting in his usual way with you when 

VOL. II. C 
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I went to Spa. But you ought not to be so 
disagreeable as not to be able to stand seeing 
other people amusing themselves when you 
have nothing on hand yourself. If Chauncey 
were still here — but you're just like other 

women, they are all so selfish I Confound 

she's ill," he added, in explanation to his 
mother, who at that instant entered the room. 

Diane's pride checked her tears at Gussie's 
unjust accusation, and she answered, " I am 
not ill, only I am unhappy. Aunt Maggie, 
come and judge fpr us. I have been trying 
to set things right between Gussie and me, 
and he will not listen to what I say." 

" Hear me, mamma," her son blustered, by 
this time in a towering rage ; " for some reason 
or other, Di has suddenly taken it- into her 
head to l)e jealous, if you ever heard of such a 
rubbishy notion 1 " 

"There, there," said Mrs. Deshon sooth- 
ingly, " I think now your conscience speaks, 
and tells you that Di is to be excused if she 
feels just a little annoyed with both you and 
Miss Field, for flirting so much ; and indeed, 
dear, it has not a good appearance." 

" Harrie loves him, I know she does, and he 
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loves her," wailed Diane, the tears she had 
forced from her eyes finding place in her 
broken, plaintive voice. 

" Stuff I " from Gussie. From Mrs. Deshon, 
" Now, there I think you are wrong, my 
pet. Heaven forbid that I should do the 
young lady an injustice ; but it seems to me, 
and I think it has similarly struck Colonel 
and Mrs. Ross, that Miss Field is not very 
particular as to whether it is one gentleman 
or another, so long as she has some one to 
admire her, and pay her attention. Before 
Gussie went away he was her mania, so to 
speak; but she was quite as well satisfied 
afterwards with Lord Kildorin, and I do not 
think my son's taste is so bad as to let his 
faith wander from my darling in favour of a 
person of that sort." 

This was a very long and a very severe 
speech for gentle little Mrs. Deshon to have 
made, and her son chafed and fumed under it 
considerably. Neither had it a soothing effect 
upon Diane, whose weeping had again become* 
uncontrollable. She sobbed out "that even 
with only half her fortune Gussie would be 
rich," to which he replied, 

c 2 
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"Since, with all your folly, you appear to 
have a keen eye for business, and enjoy bar- 
gaining and all that, I tell you plainly, and as 
a matter of business, that I can't afford to give 
up £7000 a-year. I have always looked to 
having aU your money, and, what's more, I 
intend to have it ! " 

With that he strode out of the room, slam- 
ming the door behind him. 

By the time Diane was calm enough for 
ate. Deshon to leave her, Gussie's equanimity 
iiad become perfectly restored, under Har- 
nette's captivating influence. Moreover, so 
very happy and contented did he appear, 
wmdmg the wool that was stretched on Miss 
Fields white fingers, that his mother half 
dreaded to hear he had, after all, accepted 
"« liberty, and was persuading the lady to 
break faith with her>nce ^ 

and re.™ Ween them i^^ingZ^^Z 
days, though e«ie tried U> ilXeb^Z 
quite at eMe, and that Diane's tfm, Ti 

come right when ,,, ,,^ ,, J I, '^^jP™' 
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Harriette Field could not fail to see that 
all was not right, but was unable to conjecture 
the cause of Diane's increasing depression or 
Gussie s overstrained assumption of ease and 
good spirits, and so acted as though nothing 
were the matter. 

On the fifth day Diane gave them rather a 
fright, by fainting away in the middle of 
breakfast ; but it was not of such long dura- 
tion as that swoon into which she had fallen 
on the morning when Lancelot went away, 
nor was it so unexpected, as she had felt veiy 
ill from the moment of waking ; and when, in 
the course of the afternoon, Harriette came to 
her room to inquire for her, Emma stopped her 
at the door, saying, "that though she was 
feeling quite herself, and even was writing 
letters, it woidd be better to leave her to her- 
self, more especially as company was expected 
that evening, and Miss Deshon particularly 
wished to be looking well, and had ordered 
some alterations to be made in her best gown, 
for the occasion." 

The guests were merely Mrs. Bumaby 
and her son and ]\Ir. Kennedy, who was 
coming down from London. JVlrs. Ross had 






-- ' sed herself oo 

^. invited, but had ^^^^^ ^^e .as <lre 

for dinner as handsomety ^^ospital^*- 

*^\ . ._ „orP to partake oi ^ l 



audpniict^ ^ ^^ some enui 

::!L Ca t a». ... -* ''' ^^ 

heavy eyes. ^,sed, ^^ ^^ ,. 

. Harriette vraB alread ^^^^, ^A ad 

^^,g.^xa ^^«-/^i,, t^ embrace ber 

.anced witb f^jfj^'^^, co«.e do^ 

friend, ^P]!-^^:^Y^:iook as if yo- ^f^^ 
stairs, adding. ^^ darling; y«^ *^. „ 

stepped out of your ^o^^ , ^ot^ckenang 
Jte as your dress. I bope J , „ 

for anything, f^ * ^^^ JfUe of I-^^^' 
«. You look like a sort ot ^r ^^ ^^^ 

^oor," said Gussie di^^ee^^ ^^,, you. x 
haven't got a concealed pomax 
feel quite nervous. ^^^g^, and 

Diane laughed a^ ghas^Y ^^^dtated 

^ia. " Harrietts Id^e- -e to ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^. 

corpse, and you to a lu^atxc^ , ^^, i ^m better, 
tend to be feeling ^'erJ/ .^-en . b 
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indeed. What have you been about all day ? 
Oh, I wish dinner was over ! " 

That dinner certainly was a trying ordeal for 
poor Diane, but bravely did she endure the 
torture of it. There were too few people present 
for the conversation to be otherwise than 
general, and the direction of the talk was 
towards the very one subject that should most 
have been avoided. 

Diane was lamenting the fact of Mrs. Boss 
not being with them, which gave Mrs. Burnaby 
a cue for opening upon the fatal topic. 

" I wish dear Minnie were here, really," she 
said, "as, besides the pleasure it always is to 
me to see her, I want to hear the truth of this 
report about Mr. Chauncey. Have you heard 
anything of him lately, Harrie ? " 

" Not since he left Mrs. Boss's, ever so long 
ago," replied Miss Field. " What is the new 
piece of scandal ? not Mrs. Vane Emerton, I 
hope ? " 

" Oh, hush ! No — I think the poor man is 
bored to death by her ; but I had a letter from 
one of the Farquhars last week, and she said 
the talk of Cowes was the rich, red-haired 
Menteith and Lance Chauncey." 
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« 

''That 8 all nonsense, mother," cried Alfred. 
" I met Chauncey three or four days ago, in 
town, and congratulated him, and he said ' that 
although Miss Menteith's hair was just the shade 
of auburn he most admired, her gilding was not 
sufl&cient for him.' She has only about £5000 
or £6000 a-year, after all." 

" Not a fortune to be despised at all," ob- 
served Mr. Kennedy, whose income did not 
amount to half the above, and who was, more- 
* over, possessed of a wife and a large family. ' 

" Certainly not," said Mrs Burnaby ; " by 
most people it would be considered an ample 
dot ; but then Mr. Chauncey has been so 
spoilt. His free and easy bachelor life is too 
dear to him to be abandoned for anything 
short of a Baroness Coutts." 

" Or a Miss ^ilmansegg," drawled Gussie, 
looking at his cousin, who was able steadily to 
return his gaze, apparently unmoved by his 
taunt. 

"I should enjoy to see Lance Chauncey 
in love — seriously, earnestly in love," said 
Mrs. Burnaby, "but I believe him to be 
thoroughly incapable of experiencing a grand 
passion." 
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" I always think he was in love with Mrs. 
Eoss," said Alfred. 

" Because you are rather so yourself ? " Diane 
suggested, upon which the boy, half blushing 
at the accusation — ^for Minnie had been his 
ideal woman until his calf love for Diane had 
arisen — stammered a sort of denial, adding, 

" You know a man is always in love once in 
his life — real love, I mean, not just spoons — and 
when a fellow's been disappointed, and a woman 
too, I dare say, it makes them rather desperate, 
and double as fascinating, you know. I'm sure 
I don't know why, but a man once told me that 
a woman was ever so much more dangerous to 
flirt with when she was in love ; I expect he 
had been spoons, you know, on a girl who 
cared for some other fellow." 

" Here is a hint for us all," said Diane 
languidly ; " if we wish to be very captivating 
indeed we must keep a secret love gnawing 
away at our hearts." 

^* According to that, there must be some 
pining hearts here at table," remarked Mr. 
Kennedy. 

" That speech is worthy of Lord Kildorin," 
said Mrs. Deshon. 
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" Irish people always pay the prettiest com- 
pliments/' said Mrs. Burnaby. '' Mr. Chauncey 
has some Irish blood in him ; perhaps that is 
why he is so nice." 

At the eariiest moment possible Diane rose 
from the table, but it was not in order to put 
an end to the discussion about Lancelot ; 
indeed, she hardly understood herself that 
evening — it seemed so strangely easy to talk 
about him, so almost impossible to keep away 
from the subject. 

She stood by the mantelpiece in the draw- 
ing-room, and, glancing at her pale reflection 
in the mirror, observed as she smoothed back 
a ringlet from her neck, " So red is the colour 
Mr. Chauncey prefers for chignons ; we should 
none of us suit his taste, I fear, if he were here 
to-night. Mrs. Burnaby, you would carry off 
the palm, for at least your hair is golden." 

Mrs. Burnaby was indebted to Trufit for the 
amount of her chevelure, the abundant yellow 
chignon being not precisely the same colour as 
that with which nature had tinted the fair, 
pale bandeaux in front, but nevertheless she 
was rather well pleased with this remark, and, 
with a confidential manner, led Diane aside to 
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a large stand of flowers, where, under the pre- 
tence of admiring a beautiful plant of ste- 
phanotis, she whispered, 

"Do you know, my dear, I thought that 
Mr. Chauncey must be in love with Harrie 
Field, from his staying down here so long. 
But you know he has made so many people 
furious with him this year for going out of 
town so early, and throwing up his engage- 
ments ; and they do say that he was so fearfully 
hard hit at Ascot, that he wil Ihave to sell his 
commission, or exchange into a line regiment, 
unless he can get some very rich person to 
marry him. I hardly think it likely, though, 
for he was on the Vane Emertons' drag, and 
did not seem in the least excited, and one 
doesn't know his name in connexion with the 
turf. This Miss Menteith is a charming girl, 
and I really hope it may be true about his 
marrying her. I assure you I was quite re- 
lieved the other day when Harriette wrote 
and told me of her engagement to Lord Kil- 
dorin, for it would have been calamitous if she 
and Mr. Chauncey had married, not that I 
ever supposed it possible that she would be so 
thoughtless as to accept him, or that he would 
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be foolish enough to propose to her, though 
girls, even nowadays, in this unromantic age, 
are silly sometimes, and men are so selfish, 
that in a weak moment his feelings might 
have become too much for him, and a quiet 
country life, with nothing going on, is a dan- 
gerous thing when young people are throw^n 
much together; and in London, whenever 
Harrie is with me, Mr. Chauncey has con- 
tinually been hovering about her : he does 
admire her voice so immensely." 

Again that dreadful jealousy I Was he to 
impress people with the idea of his, being in 
love with so many others, and the possibility 
of his caring for herself never to strike any- 
body ? Diane wondered bitterly. Even 
though all her wavering faith in him was 
settled now into the cruel belief of his false- 
ness, she would have found the pain less acute 
if this fresh notion had not been suggested 
to her. 

How much longer Mrs. Burnaby — one of the 
chief idiosyncrasies of whom was to be inces- 
santly fancying that mutual afiection existed 
between girls she Uked and men who visited 
at her house— might have continued talking 
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there is no knowing ; but the three gentlemen, 
finding it impossible to remain over their wine 
on so sultry a night, soon made their ap- 
pearance. There had been a good deal of 
thunder in the air that day, which had brought 
on one of jVIrs. Deshon's bad headaches, and 
she went to her room very early. Diane had 
one or two things to say to Mr. Kennedy ; and 
when the others went out into the garden she 
remained alone with him in the drawinof-room 
until it was time for him to go, when, declining 
Jier ofiers of accommodation for the night, he 
bade her farewell, and, going outside to take 
leave of Gussie and the rest, did not return 
through the drawing-room, out of considera- 
tion for his hostess, who, he thought, looked 
terribly tired and ill, and to whom he believed 
a few minutes' quiet would be a boon. 

She heard him pass the house by the garden 
door, listened to him wishing a " good-night " 
in German to the butler, knew by the silence 
that her other guests must be away at the 
further end of the lawn; and now that she was, 
as she believed, alone, the feelings of wounded 
pride and wretchedness, which, since that 
meeting on the river, had sometimes for 
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moments together been' almost extinguished, 
revived and magnified a millionfold within her. 

What had she done, she asked herself, that 
the love her heart so craved and wearied for 
was to be for ever denied her ? Why should 
HaiTiette, because her eyes were bluer, her 
soprano voice more full and ringing, monopolize 
the love — love acknowledged by the world — 
of, as it seemed to poor little unhappy Diane, 
nearly every one, those certainly who should 
by rights have loved herself ? 

Once more she walked to the looking-glass, 
and stared vacantly at her sad, wild face. All 
the tears of which she was capable seemed to 
have been shed already, and her eyes were dull 
and expressionless : only the beauty, the un- 
changing beauty of contour, remained to her 
now — the faultless features and exquisite form 
of her head and face. 

Alfred Burnaby was standing in the win- 
dow, as though spell-bound, uncertain whether 
to remain and speak to her, or to go away. 
That she supposed herself to be alone he 
doubted not, though, when at length he ap- 
proached and touched her, there was no start, 
no look of surprise in Diane's face. 
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" Oh, do not look so strange, Miss Deshon," 
the lad cried, seizing her hands impulsively. 
" You re not ill, are you ? But what on earth 
is the matter ? I know you are in trouble. 
I watched your face the whole of dinner-time ; 
and, whenever you weren't talking, a look came 
over you that made me sure something was 
the row. Look here," he continued, as Diane 
half endeavoured to free her hands from his 
grasp, " can't I be of any use to you ? You 
don't know how awfully I love you ; I'd die, 
with an awful lot of pleasure, for you, and — 
in fact, can't I be any good ? " 

" Thank you, I am so much obhged to you ; 
I know how very kind and generous you are," 
said Diane. She had always liked this young 
man ; and just now his warm, open-hearted 
sympathy was very pleasant to her. 

" Diane ! " he cried passionately as, her 
gentle, plaintive manner inspiring him with 
sudden courage, he put his arm round her 
waist and drew her towards him, " dear Diane, 
tell me what is the matter, and let me help 
you. Say that you look on me as a friend ! " 

" My friend ? Yes — a true friend, you ni(*e, 
dear boy," she said, her heavy, aching little 
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head drooping for a moment unconsciously on 
Lis shoulder. 

Alfred thought it was " awfully jolly " and 
"awfully funny" at the same time, that he 
should be standing there with his arm about 
lier. That sleeve of his dress-coat had been 
sacred to him ever since the night of his 
mother's ball, more than a month ago, because 
it liad, in dancing, circled the dainty waist 
of his divinity. She had worn a satin gown 
tlien, he recollected ; and he wondered if that 
she had on now were the same. 

" If I were to ask you to help me — to do 
something for me one day soon, Alfred, you 
would not refuse ? " said Diane. 

" Refuse ! Now, look here, you must trust 
me. Ill swear anything you want, if you 
like : only tell me what it is, and I'll do it. 
I say, has any one offended you ? Do you 
mean me to shoot any fellow ? " 

" No," she said, amused in spite of her- 
self at his high-flown excitement and devotion ; 
*' you need not be afraid of that." 

" Afraid ! I don't care what you ask me 
to do. Give me these flowers, as token that 
I am your champion — your knight." 
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" My knight I " sadly broke from her pale 
lips, as she took the crimson roses from her 
breast and put them in his coat, thinking 
madly, angrily, of that other, the false knight, 
to whom she had given badge and flowers not 
many days ago. 

'*Take this," she continued, removing a 
ring, which Alfred with some difficulty put 
on his little finger, "and when you look at 
it, remember you have promised to serve 
me." 

" And," he cried, " you wear this of mine, 
and when you want me just send it to me, 
and rU come, if it's a thousand years hence 
or to-morrow, if Tm in India or — anywhere ! " 
He was going to say ''in the grave," but 
thought the idea would hardly be pleasant to 
her, and drew oflf a ruby-eyed snake of many 
coils, a recent present from his mother, which 
half covered Diane's finger. 

Do you think this is sentimental nonsense, 
or that Diane's conduct was very reprehensible 
in thus farming the flame of the poor raw 
youth's adoration for her ? Remember that 
she was so utterly desolate, with no one who 
could thoroughly sympathize with her, and ' 

VOL. u. D 
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that she hardly realized the fact of Alfred 
Burnaby being in love with her. 

Poor boy 1 he went home intoxicated with 
happiness, to dream and build castles of future 
joy, with Diane's present sorrow forgotten, and 
cleared away utterly, and his love for her re- 
warded and returned. Her flowers and ring 
were locked away in his dressing-case, together 
with the ball card, and the pencil with which 
she had once written her name, and a few 
notes, generally answers to or invitations 
themselves, which he had managed to rescue 
and secure, ere they were torn and thrown 
into Mrs. Burnaby 's waste-paper basket. 

He had the satisfaction of leaving her in an 
apparently calmer and happier state of mind, 
and their conversation before they were joined 
in the drawing-room by the others had become 
less strange and irrational. Diane had even 
seemed partially to forget her anxiety and 
trouble, and to be able to listen with attention 
and interest to Alfred's information concerning 
his own plans and affairs, a subject upon which 
he was seldom loath to descant, and a projected 
Continental tour of his mothers, which had 
been postponed until the present time, in order 
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to suit the arrangements of those who were to 
be her travelling companions. 

She was going away from Kingston at an 
early hour the following day, and Alfred was to 
escort her to London, and see her, with her 
friends, into the train for Dover, before re- 
turning to Woolwich in the evening ; but as they 
drove home from Diane's house that night, 
Mrs. Bumaby said, after remarking on and 
lamenting the deplorable delicacy of their 
hostess's appearance, 

" I desire, Alfred, that you go to Eiverbank* 
to-morrow, and inquire how she is ; for if ever 
any one was on the eve of an illness, that poor 
little thing has some nasty symptoms. Not- 
withstanding the fearful heat, her hands, when 
I wished her good-night, were as cold as ice, 
and I never saw anything to equal her pallor. 
K she is not going to be ill, she is in a decline ; 
but I shouldn't wonder if Kiverbank was very 
unhealthy — ^those low-lying places so near the 
water often are. Poor Mrs. Deshon has hardly 
known a day's health since they came there to 
live, and there's Minnie Koss ill, too. Yes, you 
must find out how they both are before you go 
back to Woolwich, and don't think about me, 
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for I shall have Waters and Thomas to see after 
the luggage." 

Alfred was very much attached to his mother; 
but although they were to be parted for the 
next few months, he found no reason against 
acquiescing in her wish that they should say 
adieu to each other at the Kingston Railway 
Station, and did not see that there was the 
sUghtest occasion for his escort as far as London, 
in addition to that of the footman and maid. 

In retrospection the thrilling excitement of 
the evening, those wild, happy moments in the 
dim candlelight of that perfumed, purple room, 
were lived over again, and in anticipation came 
others, less brief, less strange, yet none the less 
deliriously joyful, ere the pleasant, healthy, 
boy's slumber sealed Alfred's eyes and memory 
that night, nor when he awoke next morning 
was Diane's image less vividly before him, or 
the ring of her last whispered words less dis- 
tinctly in his. ears — 

" I may want you very, very soon ; remem- 
ber you have promised me 1 " 
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CHAPTER III. 

" O, my birch canoe ! leap forward 
Where you see the black pitch water I 
Onward, O Cheemaun, my darling ! 
Onward to the black pitch water ! " 

Immediately on her guests' departure Diane 
wished Gussie and Miss Field good-night, and 
went upstairs, calling into Mrs. Deshon's room 
to inquire after her headache. 

As she left the drawing-room she had heard 
Harriette expressing wonder as to whether the 
moon would rise, and softly reminding Gussie 
of one or two midnight, or almost midnight, 
glidings on the river, which seemed intended, 
and not unsuccessfully, to make him propose 
to row her then, the night being so sultry, the 
house so overpoweringly close and oppressive. 

Mrs. Deshon's bedroom had the same aspect 
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as that of Diane, namely, overlooking the lawn ; 
and as the sick and weary little lady of Kiver- 
bank, after ascertaining that her aunt was 
sleeping tranquilly, moved noiselessly to the 
open window to look for that moon which 
still reigned so proudly in her world, while 
Luna — Lancelot's Luna — seemed to have set for 
ever, she heard the sound of voices below, and 
found that Gussie and Harriette were reallv 
going on the river. 

There was something in her cousin's manner 
of. bending close to his companion, and the 
half caressing way in which Harriette drew 
her hand through his arm, when the two 
figures, distinct in the now brilliant moonlight, 
met Diane's view, that drew from her a stifled 
exclamation, partly of scorn, partly wonder 
and alarm. *^ They are deceiving me I " cried 
her poor, worn heart. " Ah 1 why does every 
one deceive me ? And they will make them- 
selves so wretched — as wretched as I ! " She 
glided to her aunt's bed, lightly touched the 
slumbering forehead with her pale, trembling, 
lips, murmurecj " Good-night, darling one 1 '* 
and went downstairs. 

In spite of the warm oppression of the night. 
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her whole frame was shivering as she hurried 
on ; and taking a cloak that hung in the hall, 
she wrapped it about her, hastily tied on her 
.garden hat, and, like one in a dream or under 
mesmeric influence, passed quickly through the 
drawing-room, and out on to the lawn, where 
the feet of Gussie and Harriette had trodden a 
few minutes back. 

Large black clouds were gathering in the 
sky, but there was still light sufficient to enable 
her easily to unlock the little "Minnehaha" from 
her moorings, and guide her bark in the direc- 
tion where the others were visible, drifting 
down the stream; though, before the still, 
night-air carried their words t6 the listener, 
who, crouching down, was straining every 
energy to overhear what passed between them, 
unconscious that what she did might be termed 
an action of meanness and deception, the moon 
was totally obscured, and one or two heavy 
rain drops had fallen. 

At last, in Harriette's slow, measured tones, 
were audible the words, 

" Now, dear boy, dear Gussie, you must not 
be unreasonable. Listen quietly to me, and — 
no, no, you are not to kiss me : my Ups are 
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now the property of another man, remember, 
and I am going to be a model woman, and 
intend that you shall be good, too. I don't 
often preach, but I do want to say something, 
rather solemn to you. You have a duty be- 
fore you to perform, and your love for me 
must not hinder you from doing it. I will 
be your guide and mentor whenever you may 
want one, and you will very soon regard me 
only as what I wish to be — ^your dear friend. 
But you must marry Diane, and your first care 
should be to make her life happy. Poor 
child 1 it is not very happy now. You may 
not have noticed it, perhaps, but / see the 
change that has come upon her of late, owing 
to Mr. Chauncey. I would have warned her 
of him, but I thought her in no danger, until 
it was too late. He is a heartless, unscrupu- 
lous man, and played with her whilst the 
mania lasted ; and now that he is tired of her, 
it is your part in life to co«nfort the tender, 
lovinfif little heart that he so trifled with." 

With a stifled, unnatural laugh, Diane seized 
on her paddles, and hurried madly past them, 
and before either of them could speak, or won- 
der who was there, a great flash of lightning. 
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followed instantaneously by loud thunder claps, 
burst above them, causing Harriette to shriek 
aloud, and, burying her face in her lap, to call 
wildly to Gussie, " for Heaven's sake, to save 
her ! " 

The rain was now falling in torrents, as 
Gussie endeavoured to calm his terrified com- 
panion, whose alarm at the storm was tho- 
roughly real and uncontrollable. 

" You will be so wet, Harrie," he said, when 
at length, after a longer pause between the 
peals of thunder and the vivid lightning 
flashes, Harriette pushed him from her and 
desired him to row home as quick as possible. 

" That cannot be helped," she replied, lend- 
ing her strength to assist him in moving the 
boat away from the bank, where Gussie had 
imprudently run her aground to take shelter 
under the willows. " Do make haste ! How 
idiotic it was of us to have come out, when 
we might have known a storm was near ! 
I always am so nervous at lightning," she 
added, with an attempt at a giggle. 

In a few minutes they reached the garden, 
and Harriette rushed up the wet path, into 
the drawing-room, where the old German ser- 
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vant Johann was extinguishing the lights. 
It was not much more than half-an-hour since 
they had left the house, and the clock in the 
hall was striking the quarter after twelve, 
when, not waiting to see Gussie again to wish 
him good-night, Harriette hurried upstairs, 
calling, as she passed the door of her friend's 
room, "Diane 1" 

Mrs. Deshon, awake and startled by the 
storm, came out into the passage, and called to 
Emma to know whether her niece were come 
up to bed ? 

" Ages ago," answered Miss Field. " Let 
me pass, please, dear Mrs. Deshon. We have 
been such silly geese, and have been out in all 
the rain and lightning. I am so wet. My 
poor little shoes ; only look ! " she pouted, 
pulling off a dainty slipper, caked with wet 
gravel. 

Whilst his mother was exclaiming, in a voice 
of alarm and horror, something about "im- 
prudence " and " Di s delicate chest," and 
Emma stood grim and stem at Diane's door 
waiting for her mistress, Gussie came upstairs, 
saying with a yawn, 

" We didn't victimize Di — ^she has been in 
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bed for hours. Good-night, dear little mqmma. 
Miss Field, I trust you won't catch cold or 
anything. I wish you'd let me mix you some 
toddy." 

" Miss Deshon has not come to bed, sir," 
said Emma. "She has not been here this 
hour, and she was not in the drawing-room, 
when you went out, Johann says." 

" What the deuce is that man always sneak- 
ing about at keyholes for ? " said Gussie angrily. 
" I don't know where Miss Deshon is: You'd 
better go to bed, mamma — it's late for you to 
be up." 

Gussie's little outburst of temper about 
Johann was, perhaps, caused by the memory 
of one or two occasions when the quiet en- 
trance of the butler into the drawing-room 
had surprised his future master in positions of 
adoration, of which the object had not been 
the lady that might have been expected. 
Harriette's thin lips curled scornfully as, 
standing there in her damp clothes, she heard 
him, asking herself whether, having drawn 
from him that formal declaration of his pas- 
sion, which her pride and vanity had demanded, 
was after aU a satisfaction to boast of, if indeed 
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it did not rather speak to the discredit of the 
betrothed wife of Lord Kildorin, that she 
should have listened to, nay, even up to a 
certain point encouraged, the amorous protesta- 
tions of a man whom she knew to have drunk 
more champagne than was good for him at 
dinner, who, though not habitually intem- 
perate, was easily influenced by the wine he 
took, whose love-making had always been 
conducted with an amount of wariness and 
caution, except in the evening, when his ex- 
citement of manner had often led her to 
believe that the prize she aimed at was just 
within her grasp, until a quiet night's rest 
intervened, to sober his pulses and disappoint 
for the time her schemes. 

Leaving the others with feelings of wonder 
fast deepening into consternation and appre- 
hension, as they heard the servants down- 
stairs closing windows for the night, shutting 
up the rooms as though all the family had 
gone to rest, and still the mistress of the 
house had not come upstairs, Harriette stole 
into Diane's room, where all looked peaceful 
and orderly, as she had seen it again and 
again, filled with the calm placid presence of 
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its occupant, who always seemed so much a 
part of the place, so in accordance with all 
her surroundings, that without her it felt 
strange and unnatural. The few choice en- 
gravings on the walls, the tasteful but simple 
arrangement of the furniture, the very scent 
of the flowers, were all as usual ; but the loud 
ticking of the little clock upon the mantel- 
piece, the fierce hum of some insect that, 
seeking refuge from the wet, had been at- 
tracted by the light, and was abandoning 
itself to death at the shaded lamp on a table 
by the window ; the half whispering, alarmed 
voices in the passage, and the changed, startled 
expression on the white face that glared at 
Harriette from the mirror, seemed all to say 
together that some great calamity was at 
hand, that this night was such an one that 
would be remembered by all that household 
in the days hereafter — something had hap- 
pened which imagination could not as yet 
put into any form. The sensation of indefi- 
nable terror that was upon her now, and 
which she in vain endeavoured to stifle, was 
Bomething more than the mere nervous awe 
that a storm of lightning and thunder always 
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aroused within her, and which had subsided 
for the moment, when she found herself 
safely within doors ; her heart was now beat- 
ing with great throbs that were almost audible, 
as Harriette waited, the moments of suspense 
lengthening into hours of agony. A book lay 
upon the table, with the falling petals of a 
fully- blown red rose between the leaves, 
marking the place where Diane had been 
reading as she dressed for dinner. Harriette 
mechanically took it up and opened it, her 
eyes resting on the lines where the rich colour 
of the flower had stained the page — 



" I loved you, and my love had no return, 
And therefore my true love has been my death. 



»> 



Something in the words took hold of her 
and made her shudder, though there waa 
nothing in them that could apply to her own 
case, and in a moment she was half ready to 
laugh and call herself a nervous fool, as some 
loving expression in Lord KUdorin's last letter 
recalled itself to her mind, and she remembered 
that, spite of all the trials and diflSculty of her 
past life, her way was now to lie in a soft and 
easy path, and she iad determined that no idle 
feelings of superstition, no needless and tor- 
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menting retrospection, should ever mar the 
perfect joy it was to her to believe in the 
faith and devotion of her lover. 

The book was still in her hand, and she re- 
cognized in its binding a volume the perusal 
of which she had seen Diane occupied upon 
very frequently of late, when she came into 
her room at night; but she herself was no 
great reader, and was not enough familiar with 
the words before her to understand the mean- 
ing of the two lines she had first seen, until, 
glancing further down the pages, she perceived 
them to be the dying words of the unhappy 
heroine in " The Idylls of the King," written 
in her letter to Sir Lancelot. " How she loves 
that man I it is odd that he should have 
left her ; I could have vowed he cared for 
her," mused Harriette, as she thought of the 
sudden departure, as it appeared to her, with- 
out any leavetaking, of Lancelot Chauncey. 
As she put down the book the different clocks 
about the house were chiming, and the noisy 
little timepiece in Diane's room struck one. 

" The boat, ma'am ! the boat 1 Johann and 
William say the canoe is gone, and Miss 
Deshon must be upon the river, alone, this 
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fearful night I " a maid hysterically called from 
below at this moment. 

"We never saw, her. She was not with 
us," said Gussie, as, with a somewhat relieved 
expression on his face, he gave orders that the 
men should take the boat, and row up the 
stream, the contrary direction to that in which 
he and Harriette had gone, his notion being 
(as he had seen one instance of female horror 
at the lightning that night) that Diane had 
fainted, had drifted aground, and was unable 
to return without assistance. 

Now that something was being done, and 
they were not all standing staring at each 
other, without knowing what to think or how 
to act, the time for a while passed quicker. 
Emma bustled about to prepare hot blankets 
for her mistress, talking rapidly and angrily 
about " sore throats," " ague," " consumption/' 
and the various evils which would result upon 
this night's reckless imprudence ; then, when 
all was ready, and they could only wait for the 
return of the boat, the woman's anxiety, and 
the horrible suggestions that it occurred to her 
overwrought and vivid imagination to offer, of 
*' holes in the river," " whirlpools," and " rocks,'' 
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SO worked upon Hamette, that the suspense 
becoming almost intolerable, and that which in 
her fright she had forgotten suddenly flashing 
across her excited brain, she went fiercely to 
Gussie, who was in the drawing-room, and cried, 

" Why do not you go to look for Dian^ ? She 
passed us in the dark — do you not remember ?-r- 
just when the lightning came. You told the 
servants not to row towards the weir; that 
is the way she was going. Come, look for her. 
Oh, for Heaven's sake, go ! " 

Glad of anything to do, Gussie caught some 
of her energy, and willingly assisted her to 
unbar the shutters of the drawing-room window, 
that he might pass out into the garden and 
obey her ; but he soon remembered that they 
had no second boat. 

" Then you must take the Rosses'," Harriette 
replied. " Quick ! there is not a minute to 
lose 1 she will be frightened to death already, as 

it IS. 

The sound of voices and hurrying footsteps 
in the garden had roused Minnie Ross from 
slumbers ah^eady much disturbed by the 
violence of the storm, but all was silent by the 
time she had sprung out of bed to listen what 
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was the matter, nor was it light enough for her 
to see anything. Ere, however, a fancy that 
she heard a little cry from her baby in the 
nursery behind her own bed-room had made 
her put her feet into slippers, and wrap her 
dressing-gown around her, in order to go and 
satisfy herself that her children were sleep- 
ing peacefully, there came a great ringing at 
the bell, and hastening into the day nursery, 
she threw up the window and demanded who 
was there. 

" Let somebody open the door and give me 
the key of your boat, Mrs. Eoss, and be quick, 
for mercy's sake I " Harriette Field called to her 
from below. 

« 

" What on earth is the matter ? " Minnie 
inquired, instead of obejdng, infected by the 
alarm of Harriette's voice. 

" Di I — ^We don't know. She is out on the 
river. Mr. Deshon wants to borrow your boat 
to go in search of her. Pray throw me down 
the key of the padlock" 

In a few minutes Minnie was standing 
shivering at the hall door, heaping question 
upon question in her surprise at the strange, 
wild sight the light of her candle revealed — 
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Hamette, with her long, handsome gown trail- 
ing on the vet gravel drive, the flowers 
withering in her disordered hair, her whole 
appearance betokening alarm and agony of 
mind. 

It was long ere Gussie or the others returned, 
and Harriette waited at the bottom of the 
garden, till the dawn of a chill, grey morning 
broke to confirm her in her most tenible con- 
jecture, as, with awiestruck, pale faces, Diane's 
servants rowed slowly towards the bank, the 
empty canoe fastened to their boat, which they 
had found, keel upwards, among the rushes by 
the weir. Gussie came behind them, in a state 
of mind difficult to describe or realize. As Har- 
riette tottered to meet him, her lips unable to 
form any question, her teeth chattering, he 
burst into passionate weeping, and rushed 
madly away into the house. 

There was no calm spirit amongst them, 
save Minnie Eoss, who, ignorant as she had 
hitherto been of trouble, might be expected to 
have been as much overcome as any one by the 
terrible and sudden calamity that had befallen 
them, but who, nevertheless, was the sole 
person able to take any measures for the re- 
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covery of that fair young corpse, which seemed 
to be all they could ever hope to see again of 
the sweet little gentle mistress of Riverbank. 

The whole day had passed away in that 
house of mourning, yet there were no tidings 
to relieve the anxiety of the miserable watchers, 
and the night had come again, hot, heavy, and 
tempestuous. 

There had been other anxious Watchers 
throughout the hours of that day and night, 
very many others, doubtless, but some in par- 
ticular who, could they have known it, might 
have relieved the wretchedness of those weep- 
ing relatives at Riverbank, lightening at the 
same time their own great anxiety and re- 
sponsibility. 

A kind, sweet face was looking inquiringly 
into that of the grave and thoughtful man, who 
stood a few paces removed from the bed of his 
patient, who lay with parched and parted lips, 
and brilliant, fevered eyes, talking from time 
to time wildly, incoherently, whilst an elderly 
woman, of respectable and motherly appear- 
ance, placed bandages, steeped in ice, upon the 
burning^ head and brow. 

" The temperature is high, and, from what 
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you tell me, I imagine there has been some im- 
mense mental shock," said the doctor ; " but 
she will sleep after that composing draught, 
and I hope the progress of the fever may be 
arrested. I will come again early to-morrow 
morning. Shall you stay here all night. Miss 
Carlton ? " 

"Yes; I have promised to make the poor 
child my charge, and Mrs. Parsons thinks Mrs. 
Burnaby would wish me to remain." 

" Master Alfred would be most disappointed, 
Miss, if you were to go ; he says you have had 
so much experience in nursing," said Mrs. 
Burnaby's housekeeper to Sophy Carlton, " and 
you can account to my mistress for this ex- 
traordinary thing happening." 

"It is an extraordinary thing, certainly," said 
Dr. Graham, with a shrug, "but it is my 
business to cure my patients, not to ask idle 
questions about them. Poor little girl I Of 
course you know who she is. Miss Carlton ? " 

" I have little more than an idea," was the 
reply, " but Alfred Burnaby has extorted from 
me a reluctant promise that I would not take 
any steps to communicate with her friends — ^for 
the present, at any rate. I believe I know her 
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name, but I may be mistaken ; and even if I am 
right, I do not know exactly where she lives/' 

" The young man is at Woolwich, is he not ? 
This does not look quite like an elopement. 
You see I cannot overcome my curiosity." 

" Oh no, I am sure it is not that. If I am 
not mistaken in my conjectures, Mrs. Bumaby 
saw her yesterday." 

'* You have seen Mrs. Bumaby ? " 

" For a few moments only ; she had a great 
deal to do to-'day before starting for the Con- 
tinent, but was kind enough to call at my bro- 
ther's house, to bring me some flowers from her 
garden, and she mentioned that her son was 
waiting at Kingston, to do one or two things 
for her — agoing to inquire after the health of 
this very girl, whom I have often heard them 
talk about, and concerning whom Mrs. Burnaby 
felt anxious, amongst the rest. She had hardly 
left me, when a commissionaire arrived with 
Alfred's note, begging me to come here." 

" Then this girl lives at Kingston ? Do not 
be afraid. Miss Carlton, I am not going to in- 
terfere in young Burnaby's plans, only I cannot 
help feeling interested in so beautiful a girl. 
Mrs. Parsons, surely you must have seen this 
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young lady at some of Mrs. Burnaby's 
parties ? " 

"Sir, I am always in the refreshment-room, 
at the tea and coflfee, and every one that is 
anywise noticeable I never fail to remark ; but 
in London, I .can take my oath I have never 
seen this young person, and I have been ill and 
away in the country ever since mistress left 
town, until the other day, so that I can't say 
whether she visited at Kingston, or is merely 
some peculiar acquaintance of Master Alfred's ; 
but I don't believe my young gentleman, that 
I've known from a baby, would bring any one 
to his maroma's house that he was ashamed to 
own to, though, to be sure, his conduct about 
her was very extraordinary." 

The above conversation had been carried on 
in whispered tones, that sank lower and lower 
as Diane's rambling and plaintive moans 
gradually subsided, and she seemed to be falling 
into a quiet sleep. 

The doctor slipped noiselessly away; Mra 
Parsons went to bed, that she might relieve the 
other nurse's guard over the sufferer when she 
should be worn out ; and the Sister of Mercy 
took her place by the bedside, the patient care 
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of her long and anxious vigil being rewarded, 
the next morning, by the satisfaction that there 
was no increase of alarming symptoms in the 
condition of the interesting and most beautiful 
invalid. 
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CHAPTER rV. 

"0, so many, many, many 
Lilies bending stately heads ! 
O, so many, many, many 
Strawberries ripening on their beds! 
0, so many, many, many 
Maids, and yet my. heart undone ! 
What to me are all, are any ? 
I may not gain my — One ! " 

Lancelot Chauncey, cruising about the coast 
of Devon, in Lord Lonville's yacht "Stella," 
was doing his utmost to forget and trying to 
live down his love for Diane. 

Telling himself, and believing, that whilst 
he thought of her at all, it would be impossible 
for him not to love her, and determining, day 
by day, to crush out all remembrance of the 
past summer, with a firm resolution he threw 
away her faded forget-me-nots, and then, with 
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not very extraordinary inconsistency, wore un- 
ceasingly the gold sleeve-links she had given 
him, and found his thoughts continually re- 
verting to that last time he had seen her, and 
he heard the tremor in her voice, felt her 
cold; trembling hand, saw again the tears upon 
her long, black eyelashes, and loved her in his 
heart ten thousand times more tenderly and 
passionately, for what he thought only her 
sweet, womanly modesty and compassion for 
him. 

He would not yield to the temptation of 
corresponding with his cousin, knowing that 
her letters must necessarily be filled with 
Diane's name, and hoped that his friends re- 
cognized no change in him, though his soul 
refused to desert the memory of that cool, 
silver river, even whilst he was revelling in 
the invigorating, fresh sea breezes, and the 
yacht's gay awning seemed to him so light, 
so glaring, after those canopies of elms, or 
willows, under which he had lingered so often, 
on the fair summer mornings, that now seemed 
centuries distant. 

But Mrs. Vane Emerton was not slow in 
finding that her favourite knight was altered. 
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though he tried to feel it possible to flirt with 
and amuse her, as he had been able to do, with 
enjoyment and pleasure to himself, three 
months ago, before he knew and loved Diane 
Deshon. But it was difficult, when the moon 
rose at night, in all the great glory in which 
she glows upon the ocean, to listen to, and 
talk sentimental jargon about her beauty, and 
the gentle influence of the moonlight hour, 
with his thoughts, his whole mind, straying 
off to that true, darling moonlight of his life, 
to Luna, who, though she had said that she 
could never love him, must ever be to him a 
good, pure influence, to raise him, by his love 
for her, into something better than the shallow, 
empty creature, of vain idleness and pleasure 
he now knew himself to be ; for Lancelot, if a 
sadder, was still a wiser and a better man than 
he had been before this change had come over 
his existence — a change which, though not to 
the mind. of Mrs. Vane Emerton an improve- 
ment, was, nevertheless, no drawback to his 
being considered, by all the others, a pleasant 
and agreeable addition to their party, especially 
by his brother officer. Lord Lonville, who con- 
gratulated himself heartily on having at length 
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been able to secure this popular, favourite 
member of society for one of the " Stella's " 
crew. 

There was not the slightest foundation 
for the report that he was thinking of being 
married. . The rich, red-haired Miss Menteith's 
affections he knew to be plighted to some 
Highland laddie of her own clan, and he had 
not spoken to her more than half-a-dozen times 
during the whole fortnight he had spent at 
Cowes, where the young lady might have been 
gossipped about by Mra Bumaby s correspon- 
dent, for any siagle member of the brigade, 
with as much reason as for Lancelot Chauncey. 

It was about three weeks after the catas- 
trophe at Teddington, and the "Stella" was 
at Plymouth, liOrd Lonville and his friends 
staying at the Eoyal Hotel, in a house near 
which lodged little Mrs. Carewe, to whom her 
niece had flown, upon finding that her pre- 
sence at Eiverbank only added to the grief 
and agony of mind of Mrs. Deshon and Gussie. 

A violent cold and inflammation of the 

chest had been the result of the fatal ex- 

• pcdition on the river and Harriette's long 

waiting in the rain that terrible night, and for 
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days after her arrival at Plymouth she was 
very ill indeed, and unable to leave her bed. 

Though Mrs. Carewe had wished to have 
her niece with her, she regretted very much 
that Harriette had come to Plymouth, a town 
connected in her mind with so many associa- 
tions of a painful character, and where it 
seemed impossible that she could recover from 
the state of morbid depression into which she 
had subsided when the terrible excitement, 
after the late events, had a little worn off. 

She was a cause of the greatest anxiety to 
the affectionate little woman, who, though 
averse to the marriage with Lord Kildorin, 
tried to rouse her melancholy charge by sug- 
gestions that she should be thinking of her 
trousseau, her future home in Ireland, and the 
introduction to her mother-in-law, and advised 
that they should go together to London, as 
soon as Harriette was able to travel. She did 
not know that her niece's having come to Ply- 
mouth was part of a self-imposed penance, 
which, to her strange reasoning, seemed to atone 
for the faultiness of her recent conduct, which 
she could not but think had, in a measure, 
(Caused this heavy trouble which had fallen 
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ou the Deshons, for Gussie, when he had 
poured out his feelings to her that night, had 
told her of Diane's belief that Harriette's love 
was his, despite her engagement to Lord Kil- 
dorin, and the wild, wretched idea that her 
poor little friend's unhappiness on account of 
Lancelot having to some extent unsettled her 
mind, the overhearing those words of half con- 
temptuous pity about her, that she had spoken 
to Gussie, had driven her for the moment into 
such a passion of despair and misery, that 
when the storm came on, too much excited 
and terrified to know what she was doing, she 
had been unable to make the least exertion to 
save herself from the dark, cold death that had 
so suddenly and cruelly overtaken her. 

Coming into Devonshire at all had needed 
an efibrt of Harriette's resolution, but being 
there, she was determined not to spare terself 
one single memory of days which she would 
have buried in oblivion for ever, were it not for 
this notion of hers, that in torturing herself by 
this going over again half -forgotten scenes, re- 
calling the actions of her youth, which hung 
over her, the shame and regret of after life, she 
was compensating for the happiness that was 
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to come, baxgaining with her conscience, and 
paying a reasonable price, though one difficult 
for her to pay, for the happiness so great, but 
yet so, undeserved ; so little her right to accept, 
but which she found it too impossible to resign 

The first day she was well enough to walk 
out she was fated to meet Lancelot Chauncey, 
perhaps the last person in the world she would 
have wished to see, particularly in that place ; 
though, had she known how dearly he loved 
her poor lost friend, the task of speaking to him 
would have been more difficult even than she 
found it 

It was on the Hoe, where she was sitting 
down by her aunt's side, looking very ill and 
worn, but still a most remarkable and hand- 
some woman, with her large luminous blue 
eyes gazing out into the Sound, and that stern, 
fixed expression that her mouth always wore 
when she was silent. 

She perceived Lancelot, who was walking 
up and down in front of her with Lord Lonville 
and two or three ladies, some time before he 
noticed her, and might have avoided him had 
she chosen, but she made no efibrt to do so, 
even when Mrs. Carewe, who was aware that he 
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was staying in Plymoutli, thougli she had not 
told Harriette of the circumstance, said hesi- 
tatingly, 

" Dearest, had we not better turn thp other 
way ? It will be a trial for you to have to 

speak to him." 

" It does not signify," was the answer, in the 
hoarse whisper which was the only voice left 
to Harriette smce her illness; "he will not 
want to talk long to me, and you can tell him 
I have had a cold." 

Lord Lonville had been attracted, in passing, 
by the beautiful, statuesque face, and his sister, 
who was in a new and very ravishing costume, 
which Mr. Chaimcey had been graciously 
pleased to say became her charmingly, was 
glancing around, to see whether her fascinating 
appearance was bemg appreciated by strangers, 
as well as those of her acquaintance, when, 
seeing in Harriette something more worthy of 
notice than Lancelot's " sadly wearying talk " 
of " fortifications," the " Breakwater," and 
the " Spanish Armada," which style of con- 
versation was something quite new with him, 
and not a change for the better, interrupted 
him with. 
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" I generally detest a white bonnet with black 
flowers, but really I never saw slight mourning 
look so elegant. Who is that ? I am sure she 
is some one that one ought to remember/' 

" Lonville wants us to go on, whilst he runs 
back to offer his hand and heart to the lovely 
being," cried one of two beautiful Devonshire 
sisters, cousins of Mrs. Vane Emerton, to 
Lancelot, as they were joined by some others of 
the yacht's crew, and strolled o'n in twos and 
threes to the other end of the Hoe. 

" I did not see the gorgeous creature," Lance- 
lot replied, not sorry to be talking to the bright 
young girl, instead of her cousin, who, for the 
time being, had found an attendant more agree- 
able to her taste. " I hope she will not be gone 
when we turn back." . • 

** Then do let us return directly," cried pretty 
Miss Trevor. " Oh, Conny, isn't she the image 
of the bride at Ivybridge ? " 

" Yes," Conny assented, " she might be 
the picture's ghost." 

'* Oh, shall you ever forget meeting her on 
the stairs that morning, with her mouth shut ? " 
the other sister went on. 

" Are brides in the habit of walking up and 
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down stairs with tkeir mouths opeUy that you 
lay such stress upon this lady's at Ivybridge 
being closed?'' asked Lancelot, laughing. There 
was a decided charm for him in the childish, 
playful talk of this Fanny Trevor, whose grey 
eyes had a light in them sometimes, that re- 
minded him of Diane's expression ; he had be- 
gun his acquaintance with her when she became 
a member of Lord Lonville's party after the 
yacht left Cowes, and had been tempted to 
amuse himself by flirting with her, but had soon 
desisted, on finding that the little girl was made 
of different stuff to her cousin Lily, with whom 
no conversation was very possible that did not 
savour of sentiment^ badinage or downright 
flattery. He was in no danger of falling in 
love with her, he was sure, even had he been 
without a suspicion that hei afifections were not 
perfectly firee ; he often told himself that it was 
merely the fact of her eyes being dear, and 
grey, and innocent, that made him prefer talk- 
ing to her, than to her brown-eyed sister, or 
any one else ; yet certain it is that Mrs. Vane 
Emerton was very jealous of her cousin Fanny 
at that time, and, forgetting that Lancelot had 
been most dull and unlike himself throughout 
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the time they had been cruising together, 
inaagined that she could trace the change in 
him to the day when they were joined at Dart- 
mouth by General Trevor and his daughters, 
and felt very cross and miserable in conse- 
quence. Miss Fan was far too much interested 
in the subject they were talking about to join 
in Lancelot's laughter. She replied, " This bride 
— I can't remember her name, though I have 
often looked through the Peerage to see if I 
could find it. She had a most remarkable way 
of shutting her lips, locking them up so tightly 
that, in fact, she seemed ,to have no lips at all ; 
it was when she was annoyed at anything, we 
used to think. But she was very nice, and so 
kind to us ; we were staying in the same lodg- 
ings ; Conny and I had had measles, and were 
there with our governess — ^for it is about ten 
years ago, and we were children, you know." 

"You have a wonderful memory. I am 
afraid I don't remember people I met when I 
was recovering from measles," said Lancelot. 

" Ah 1 but then," said Constance Trevor, 
"perhaps you didn't go to Ivybridge for change 
of air, and I suppose you never met with Buch an 
extraordinary bride and bridegroom in all your 
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life as these people. She did not seem a bit 
fond of her husband, who looked quite a boy ; 
he was not nice, I think." 

" No, he was horrid," broke in the other 
girl. " He smoked, and drank whiskey from 
morning to night. At last they had a dread- 
ful quarrel, and he went away and left her, 
and some people came and took her oflF; and 
then, though she had been so kind to us, and 
we were so fond of her, when we met her 
coming downstairs, as she was going away 
with her friends, she shut up her mouth and 
never wished us good-bye or anything. I 
have often wondered what became of her. 
We found out that the young man was a 
nobleman's son, and she one of the actresses 
at the Plymouth Theatre." 

These reminiscences of the Misses Trevor, 
which somehow or other interested Lancelot, 
he could not have explained why, were here 
brought to an end, for they were again close 
to the original cause of the conversation. 
As they neared the bench where Harriette 
was sitting, she slowly rose, and, advancing, 
bowed to Lancelot, who, pale as he always 
grew with excitement or any strong emotion. 
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either of joy or the reverse, exclaimed in 
astonishment, and half expecting to see Diane 
appear presently at her side, "It is a great 
surprise to me to meet you here, Miss Field. 
Have you been long at Plymouth ? " 

The Trevors and the rest had walked on 
a few paces, and then stopped, feeling in- 
terested to discover who was detaiaing Mr. 
Chauncey. 

Mrs. Vane Emerton, putting up an eyeglass, 
said, in a tone of enlightenment and recogni- 
tion, " Yes, to be sure ! It is Miss Field, of 
course — that Miss Harriette Field, one often 
meets her about ; " and Lord Lonville hovered 
about near his friend, with the intention of 
being presented to tTie handsome, melancholy 
looking woman, who was speaking in such a 
strange, unnatural whisper. 

The only allusion to Teddington that was 
made during the few minutes that Lancelot 
stood talking to her was Harriette's. 

" I hope Mrs. Koss is better ; she was very 
unwell when I came away from — from them." 

Lancelot had found himself unable to ask 
for Diane ; and Harriette, supposing that he 
must have heard about her loss, could not 
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bring herself to ]^ the first to mention her 
name^ and he only answered, 

" Indeed I I am sorry to hear it : I have 
uot h^ard fc.m my couZutely." and shaking 
hands with her and Mrs. Carewe, hnmed back 
to his fnends, with aU his longing, craving 
desire to be near his love again revived in full 
force within him, if that feeling can be said to 
awaken or revive which has never really lulled 
for an instant. 

All interest in the gossip of the Trevor girls 
had subsided when he rejoined them, and he 
was so distrait and dull, that Mrs. Vane 
Emerton rallied him upon the efiect of his 
unexpected meeting with Miss Field, which 
chajQF he took in very good part, as, trying 
to rouse himself, he replied " that he was so 
unhappy at the loss of Voice of the best 
amateur soprano of his acquaintance, that he 
could think of nothing else but the dread that 
she would not recover her upper C all the 
winter." 

But when he was alone that night in his 
room at the hotel, he decided that he must go 
back to the place where he had passed the 
happiest hours of his whole life ; that he could 
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not bear the state of ignorance he was in any 
longer ; he must know when she was to be 
married ; see her in her calm, indiflferent sort of 
content, be tolerated about her, or possibly be 
looked upon as the pleasant, usefiil acquaint- 
ance she had let him feel himself before he 
had disturbed her peace by the avowal of his 
love, and she should learn to trust him, for 
he believed that he could master his feelings 
so as never to offend her again, and she would 
need a friend when she was married, if ** that 
Uttle beast "—meaning of course Gussie Deshon 
—behaved so disgustingly when he was her 
husband. So he wrote to Minnie, half con- 
demning himself as a fool for doing so, to 
ask if a bedroom at Thamis Cottage was still 
at his disposal, there being yet a fortnight ere 
the expiration of his leave. 

A picnic at Ivybridge had been planned for 
the following day, upon the suggestion of the 
Misses Trevor, who looked upon that really very 
lovely place as something little short of an 
earthly Paradise. 

Was it merely Chance, on which so many 
millions of the events of life depend, or was 
it not rather Fate, that sent Miss Harriette 
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Field down to the railway-station only a few 
minutes in advance of our friends from the 
Roval Hotel ? 

Like a properly-conducted excursioji party, 
they were all' assembled on the platform in 
good time, too early indeed to take their 
places in the carriages ; so the rest walked 
about the station, whilst Lord Lonville took 
their tickets. He said afterwards that he 
found Miss Field at the box just in front of 
him, and he had to wait whilst she was obtain- 
ing her " first-class return to Ivybridge ; " but 
when, a moment afterwards, the lady saw 
Lancelot Chauncey, and he inquiring kindly 
about her health, and asked which way she 
was travelling that morning, her reply was, 
"that she had merely walked down to the 
station to procure a newspaper, tempted out 
by the beauty of the weather,'' and before the 
train started she had wished him adieu, and 
departed with a stem, haggard look on her 
pale face, and her lips so firmly compressed as 
to set Fanny Trevor off again on her recollec- 
tions of the interesting actress bride of ten 
years ago. 

" What a wonderful impression that honey- 
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moon must liave made on your youthful minds, 
that you think of it after such a long time ! " 
Lancelot exclaimed, when they were in the 
train. Both the sisters were in the carriage 
with him : their party being in number just 
enough to fill a second-class compartment, 
some one of a genial temperament had pro- 
posed that they should travel all together ; but 
Mrs. Vane Emerton, who, as queen of the 
arrangements, thinking possibly the present 
not a bad opportunity for a tSte-d-tSte flirta- 
tion, had called the idea bSte, and voted 
against it, and now, through Lancelot's stu- 
pidity, was journeying in company with her 
husband, her brother. Lord Lonville, and the 
very rawest of raw marine officers, who was 
not worth the exertion of a smile. 

" But then, you see," Fanny Trevor chirped, 
*' we should not remember her so well, I dare 
say, only we have been nearly every summer 
since I was eleven to this dear old cottage, 
for a few days, and then we always live in 
a room with a dreadful signboard of a like- 
ness of these people, painted by the landlady's 
artist nephew, over the chimneypiece, and 
there is a pane of glass in the parlour all 
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over D's and H's, written with a diamond ring ; 
it was very wet weather when they were there, 
and I suppose they didn't know how to pass 
away the time." 

" That is generally the case with newly- 
married folks, before they have begun to 
quarrel, I believe," said the cynic Lancelot. 
" What were this Edwin and Angelina called ? 
Deborah and Henry, or Dorothy and Herbert ? " 

" I forget what her name was, because he 
called her 'mi darlin' generally — ^he was so 
Irish ; but the * D ' meant him, ' DermoV " 

" How she used to say it — when he kept on 
drinking whiskey and water — Dermot I and 
her lips went in," said Conny musingly; 
whilst her sister, not noticing the sudden 
brightening of the habitual listlessness of 
Lancelot's countenance as he heard the last 
words, went on, 

*'I wish you could see that picture, Mr. 
Chauncey, and you would own you never saw 
anything so oddly like your friend Miss Field." 

" rd give anything to see it," he answered 
earnestly. " What is the name of the cottage, 
and the landlady ? " 

** Why, have you no carte de visiter or vignette 
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photograph of Miss Field ? Is she so unkind 
that she won't grant you one, and so you 
would like to have a daub of an accidental 
likeness ? " said Miss Trevor, chafl&ngly. 

" So it is, belle dame," replied Lancelot ; 
adding, in a low and insinuating tone, " Is every 
lady so unkind ? Should I sue in vain if I 
asked for one of the portraits Hawke has had 
the privilege of taking, of Miss Trevor in her 
yachting dress ? I am so glad you have on 
that hat to-day — it is the most becoming shape 
in the world." 

Because something in the little gilded star on 
the hat-ribbons of the Stella's crew served to 
remind him of an opal moon, which of' all 
Diane's ornaments was the one he most ad- 
mired ; but of course that reason did not 
appear, and pretty Fan, because the man at her 
side was indeed one whom every woman found 
fascinating when he chose to be thought so, 
because it was a decided triumph to be so 
completely cutting out poor, lovely Lily Vane 
Emerton, and because there sat at the other 
end of the carriage a young, adoring, jealous, 
and interestingly ineligible swain, trying not to 
look as though he would like to throw Lance- 
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lot out of the window, little Miss Trevor 
blushed her delight at his approval, under 
the head gear, and the very innocent flirta- 
tion proceeded until the train stopped at 
Ivybridge. 

Nevertheless, it was with Constance Trevor 
and the deserted Mrs. Vane Emerton, alter- 
nately, that Lancelot wandered about in the 
woods all day, and Fanny in five minutes had 
smoothed the ruffled plumes of her real admirer, 
and, ere sunset, had vowed " that she would far 
rather starve in barracks with ^ Arthur ' than 
be the richest wife in all the world " — telle 
est la vie ! 

Everybody has been at picnics, and knows 
the sort of thing they are — the failures and dis- 
appointments to some members of the party, 
the perfect pleasure and enjoyment that may be 
experienced by others. Of the present set of 
excursionists, most probably (and as, in writing 
a love story, we feel bound in all true feeling of 
romance to opine) Miss Trevor and her Arthur 
were the most happy, and Mrs. Vane Emerton 
the least so of any, for never before that day 
had the manner of her cavalier been so ab- 
sent, or he himself so singularly inattentive. 
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There was one gleam of satisftiction, though, 
for the poor, silly, spoilt beauty, and that Wiis 
that she had not really been supplanted by 
either Fan or Conny Trevor ; for quite late in 
the evening, after they had dined at an hotel, 
and were thinking about returning homewards, 
as Miss Trevor and a o^entleman emer£:ed from 
behind the curtains of the window, where thev 
had been sitting in order to contemplate the 
stars, Lily saw that she had been wrong in 
imagining the boots she had been watching in 
such a cross temper for the past hour (all that 
was visible, save the muslin floimces of the 
young lady's gown) to be those of Mr. Chaun- 
cey, who had been missing ever since dinner, 
and did not appear until they were all at the 
station, when he managed to ignore aU the 
wonderment as to what had become of him, 
and during the journey back to Plymouth he 
eierted himself to talk, and be natural — ^it 
may be inferred with tolerable success, for 
when, by the express train, the following 
morning, he left them, Mrs. Vane Emerton 
was considerably chagrined, and the Trevors — 
at least Constance — ^said that he would be a 
terrible loss. 
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Lord Lonville was decidedly puzzled as 
to the sudden departure of his friend, and 
all his friends agreed that something was the 
matter with Chauncey — ^that either he was in 
debt, or had got himself into an entangle- 
ment of one sort or another. But the 
" Stella" was rather out of repair, the season 
was breaking up, and Lord Lonville would 
soon be due at Windsor, with his regiment ; 
and the yachting crew in the course of a 
week or two had dispersed about the coim- 
try, to forget each other or not, as the case 
might be. 

When Fanny Trevor and " Arthur " were 
married, which happy event took place early 
the following spring, it was a fancy of the 
bride to spend a few days of her honeymoon 
at the Ivybridge lodgings of which she was 
so fond. 

The little gossip had hardly been in the 
cottage five minutes ere she had worked up 
a great mystery, which it was her lamentable 
doom never to be able to unravel. "The 
picture " over the sitting-room mantelpiece was 
gone, and in its place was a smart, new mirror — 
a vast improvement, when it reflected Fan's 
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pretty face, as she stood in front of it, with her 
husband beside her. 

" I never, never will speak to Mr. Chauncey 
again ! — ^the cheat ! " she cried, after she had 
rushed into the landlady's kitchen, and heard 
a fine history for her brain to puzzle over. 

And no more she did, for " Arthur's regi- 
ment" was soon ordered abroad for many 
years, and when again in England, her path 
and that of Lancelot were not fated to cross. 
" Arthur," with that lingering jealousy — a trait 
which I believe we should hate to die out in 
those who love us — declared *'he was delighted 
to hear her say so, and hoped his wife would 
keep to her resolution firmly." And certainly 
Fanny, n6e Trevor, had some cause of abuse 
towards Mr. Chauncey. "A gentleman had 
come teu the house one evenin'," said the land- 
lady, but we cannot attempt all her Devon 
lingo, ** had asked for her by name, and begged 
to be shown the portrait painted by (and not 
paid for, she observed) her nephew. On seeing 
it, the gentleman had proposed to give the 
noble price of £5 for the picture, which 
colossal offer had been gladly closed with, 
and Mrs. Norris was requested to send it by 
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train, packed up, as soon as possible, to Mr. 
Chauncey, at an address in London." Nor 
was this quite the end of the story, for the 
very next day after the package was on 
its way to the town, a lady with a thickly 
veiled face had arrived to ask the price of 
the lodgings, had not appeared very much 
pleased with the rooms, complaining of the 
mark left on the wall by the recently-re- 
moved portrait. 

With the shrewdness common to the folks 
of her county, Mrs. Norris had forborne 
mentioning the circumstance of the purchase 
to a stranger ; and the lady, saying she would 
write if she decided upon taking the apart- 
ments, was about to go away, but overcome 
by the close, muggy autumn weather, and her 
walk from the station, she reeled in the passage, 
and would have fallen, had not the landlady 
supported her, and conducted her back to the 
sitting-room, where, fetching a glass of water, 
and partially removing the veil, to wet her lips, 
Mrs. Norris in her turn staggered, at beholding 
what seemed like half the picture come to life, 
only that there was more colour and animation 
in the painted image than in the features of 
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her who hastily covered her face again, and 
hurried away. 

No word ever came about the lodgings, and 
that was all — all, but quite enough to occupy 
six sheets of thin, large letter paper, in a letter 
from the bride of " Arthur " to her sister 
Conny. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" I was tired of my sorrow, O so famt, for it was double^ 
In the weight of its oppression, that I could not speak/' 

Lancelot Chauncey, as he and his port- 
manteau were deposited upon the platform at 
Teddington on the afternoon succeeding the 
day upon which he had left Plymouth, had 
no positive certainty as to whether Diane 
would be still at Kiverbank. He had not 
received any answer from Minnie to the note 
he had written, inviting himself back again to 
Thamis Cottage ; and as he drove from the 
station the thought occurred to him that, con- 
sidering how wandering and unsettled a life 
the Deshons had been used to, it would be 
most natural that they should have tired of 
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their rustic retreat, and fled away for change 
of scene ; yet he could not quite believe that 
Diane would not be there, and kept fancying 
to himself the manner in which she would 
receive him — whether she would be cold and 
distant, passively displeased at his thrusting 
himself before her, or blushing, gentle, pitying, 
and a miUionfold more darling and beloved 
than even on that last time that he had wished 
her good-bye. 

When the door of the Eosses' cheery and 
hospitable abode was opened to him his first 
question was for the health of his cousin, as he 
suddenly remembered Harriette's mentioning 
the fact of her having been ill. The reply 
was " that Mrs. Eoss was doing rather better, 
and that it was a very fine baby indeed," and 
Lancelot, with an emphatic " Good gracious ! 
Is there another ? " passed on into the draw- 
ing-room, which was void of occfupants, and 
then, when he had been told " Yes, sir, another . 
little boy ; bom just ten days ago," went out 
into the garden, which was still very green and 
pleasant, in spite of the long hot summer and 
close oppressive autumn, and where a pretty 
little pastoral enough was being enacted. 

o 2 
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Miss Kathleen O'Grady, or, as her friends 
preferred to style her, "Katty," as charming 
and sleek-haired a young damsel as ever pos- 
sessed the sweet blue eyes of Erin, had left her 
Irish home, as it was her wont to do on the 
occasion of certain important events, which 
happened periodically in the family of Colonel 
a^d Mrs. Ross, in order to take care of Fred 
and the children, during Minnie's seclusion and 
the new monarch's reign upstairs ; and having, 
at the present time, arrived just in the midst 
of all the grief and confusion consequent upon 
Diane's loss, naturally felt a great amount of 
interest in the strange, sad story. 

" But people are not dead unless somebody 
has seen their corpses ; that's a point in law, 
I know I " she argued, as she and Lord Kil- 
dorin, who was for ever at Teddington, talked 
of the dreadful tale. " Mark my words — Miss 
Deshon has been picked up by a ship, and is 
having a voyage, and when she gets to any 
place where there is a post-office she will write 
a letter and tell them all about it. Would it 
take very long to drift into the sea from this 
river Thames, Lord Kil — Kilian ? Oh, how 
silly ^iZian Kildovia sounds! What a mur- 
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clerous sounding name I What is your favourite 
capital K ? " she asked, tracing letters with the 
point of her parasol upon the gravel path. 

" Why, the K that stands for Katty, to be 

sure," the Viscount replied to the baby he had 

nursed in his arms, as a boy. They were very 

good friends, he and Miss O'Grady; he had 

been her escort across the Irish Channel, and 

from thence to Teddington, and it was natural 

that he should very often find his way down to 

Thamis Cottage to inquire after Minnie, as 

well as seeing that his charge had not felt 

any ill efiects from her journey, and many a 

pleasant hour was spent under the willows at 

the end of the lawn, where "darling Aimtie 

Puss " would weave the loveliest daisy garlands 

for her little nieces, as they played quietly 

around her on the grass, their bright, gay 

voices hushed and subdued, as the thought of 

mamma lying ill upstairs, or the memory of 

the poor, dear Di, who was lost underneath the 

water, and would never come back to them, 

from time to time recalled themselves to the 

children's minds. 

" Indeed, now, I wish you'd teU me more 
about this Miss Deshon," said Katty O'Grady, 
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'' for I never could begin to talk to Minnie but 
she cried so, and got quite ill, and I do want 
to hear what she was like, and why she should 
drown herself if she was engaged to be married, 
and how it was she camq to be all alone in a 
boat, when hei Jiance was rowing your beloved 
' one. She was very pretty, wasn't she ? " 

" She was not so pretty as you ; but she was 
nearly the prettiest girl I ever saw in my life 
at alL dh, she was entirely beautiful " 

"I believe you think you are describing 
Miss Field's charms to me," smiled Katty, 
who did not believe anything of the kind, 
be it observed. "You may talk about her, if 
you like ; I'U listen, for I know you're dying 
to Are you dreadfully in love ? " 

Lord Kildorin looked rather sheepish, as he 
replied quickly, " Of course then, I am, Katty, 
my dear," and he tried to change the subject 
by taking the half-finished daisy chain from 
her lap, and winding it roimd his hands, 
saying, 

" See, you have been linking fetters for me, 
little Katty." 

"What a goose you are, then, for binding 
yourself of your own accord," laughed she, 
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tlrrowing another piece of the chain over his 
head—" siUy ! " 

" I only show you meekly, my queen, that 
I bind myself your willing slave. Didn't you 
know now, from the very first, that your foot 
was on my neck directly I beheld you, and I 
was vanquished by a single glance of your 
bright eyes ? " 

Norah and Eveleen were in too remote a 
comer of the garden just then to be very 
efficient chaperones, though their employment 
at the moment was really " daisy picking," and 
crying "Kilian, you're a scandalous flirt, and 
I'll write and warn Miss Field against you," 
Katty darted away, and ran right into the 
arms of Mr. Chauncey, her cousin. 

Lord Kildorin was an Irishman, and as such 
could not be expected to resist the temptation 
of flirting with so fascinating a little being as 
his countrywoman, Katty, especially since he 
had known her when she was a baby with 
soft, pink feet and no teeth ; and the young 
lady's experience, which, considering her years, 
was not smaU, did not leave her in much doubt 
but that, had she and Kilian only renewed their 
acquaintance a few weeks sooner, "that ad- 
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venturess," as Minnie would call Miss Field, 
would not have found the subjugation of the 
Viscount quite so easy a task. 

But blushing Httle Katty we are detaining 
in Lancelot's embrace, and the astonishment 
of that young man was not tardy in expressing 
itself. 

" Why, puss 1 '' he exclaimed, " is it pos- 
sible ? I had no idea I should find you here. 
Kilian, old fellow, I am delighted to see you I " 

He certainly did seem delighted, and the 
children here scampered up to greet " Lancey," 
whose long limbs were soon stretched, like 
Lord Kildorin's, on the grass, at Katty's feet, 
whilst his face was turned in the direction 
of that garden, every tree and plant in which 
seemed to be so distinctly grafted in his 
memory. Might not the sound of her music 
reach his ears at any moment, or might she 
not come down that narrow path, in her white 
gown, with flowers in her hands, as he had 
seen her hundreds of times ? Or, perhaps, her 
little frail bark would come skimming over 
the water, and land her close beside him, 
whilst his eyes were strained in looking up at 
her windows. 
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There was much news for him to hear — of 
Minnie and the new baby, who was the very 
s^veetest of boys, Katty aflSrmed ; of Lancelot's 
aunt and uncle ; Katty's parents ; of Fred, who 
was at home on leave ; of dear, nice Mrs. Bur- 
naby's great stupid son, who had been there 
that day to inquire for Minnie, and was the 
dullest, heaviest boy Katty had ever seen. 
But why did she not speak of Diane, and the 
family next door, and why could not Lancelot's 
voice find words to ask what he craved to 
learn? 

Patiently waiting till chance should answer 
those questions which he could not trust him- 
self to demand, he said in some surprise, 

" Why, Katty, young Burnaby is a capital 
man ; ladies always find him charming, and 
Minnie delights in him. He is so good-looking, 
too ; what can you wish if you don't like 
Alfred Bumaby ? " 

" Well, indeed ! I can't understand it at all ; 
when I told Minnie what an oaf I thought 
him, she was altogether amazed ; but Fred 
put it all down to the score of his being so 
desperately in love with Miss Deshon." 

The setting sun was reflected in Lancelot's 
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face, and he lay his head down in the cool, long 
grass, as he answered, 

" Poor boy 1 Is she married yet ? " 
Married 1 " Katty and Kilian cried together. 
What's the row?" asked Mr. Chauncey, 
sitting up and picking off the petals from 
the daisies in Katty's garland. " She was 
engaged, I know ; hasn't it come off ? " 

Katty, with a concerned little face, said, 
" Oh, don't you know ? " and Lord Kildorin, 
looking very serious, replied gravely, " Haven't 
you heard ? " and Norah began to cry. 

Lancelot's sea-burnt cheeks were grey and 
sallow, in spite of the brilliant sunset facing 
him, as he said quickly, 

" What is all this mystery ? Where is Miss 
DeshoQ ? " 

" Ah 1 where indeed ? — ^poQr soul ! " said Lord 
Kildorin, and then he and Katty together told 
the story to Lancelot, who sat cold and still, 
intently listening, but too much stunned to be 
able to speak a word, waiting for each par- 
ticular, as they came to it, not losing one 
single item of the account, and yet not feeling 
it possible to take in the whole weight and 
agony of the fearful news. 
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" Minnie talks about ' tragedies in private 
life ' in a mighty fine way," said Katty, when 
she had finished the recital of the sad story, 
having dwelt long on the circumstance of Miss 
Field and Gussie Deshon's being alone that 
night, not in order to annoy KiKan exactly, 
but because, womanlike, she had caught the 
infection, somehow, of her sister's disUke to- 
wards, the Viscount's fiancee, "but / think 
a deal more of the hopeless lunatics who are 
allowed to go loose about the world, when 
they are quite mad enough to be dangerous, if 
their line happened to be raving fury instead 
of mere quiet, drivelling imbecility ! How 
every one can be such idiots as to say Miss 
Deshon is dead, when her corpse has never 
been found at all, I can't think If she 
belonged to me, I'd have all the river drained 
dry, like the Serpentine lake, in the London 
Park — ^that is, if I thought she was in the 
river, only I don't believe ghe is at alL" 

So the girl babbled on, her words falling un- 
heeded, though not indeed unheard, on Lance- 
lot's crushed senses. Did he think that she 
was dead ? He fancied that he supposed it was 
so, and the idea seemed less difficult of realiza- 
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tion and endurance than a few hours earlier he 
would have believed possible. Yes, to his wild 
excitement, better the thought that Diane had 
died, so lovely, so pure, cold, and passionless, 
than that her life shoiJd have become what he 
had sometimes pictured the future of Gussie 
Deshon's wife. 

Better for herself, ay — ^yes, a thousand times 
better ; but how for Lancelot ? That thought 
arose very soon, as he sat there, trying to soothe 
little Norah's sobs. To be something, if ever 
so little, deserving of Diane's regard he had 
striven and prayed for the last month, and 
now what purpose was there in his prayers, his 
attempted improvement in life ? 

That was the question formed in the first 
despairing sorrow of his mind, as, schooled by 
society and his worldly life to be able to 
conceal all real emotion, Lancelot talked 
calmly to his cousin, raising in Kathleen's 
breast no suspicion that he had loved the lost 
heiress. 

Impulsive Lord Kildorin, who, it may be 
remembered, had seen his friend in Diane's 
company, and judging all others by his own 
standard of candid, open warm-heartedness, 
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was somewhat surprised that Lancelot could 
discuss the matter so coolly and unconcernedly. 
But it was only with Minnie that he could 
speak unreservedly : she had known all the 
secret of his deep love ; and when he went up 
to her room to see her, and she wept on his 
shoulder, he felt that he could talk of his agony, 
and that it would be a relief to him. 

" Oh, Lance, if I had only obeyed you, and 
taken care of her, sweet darling ! " Minnie 
sobbed; "but I was angry on your account, 
and never went near her, and whenever she 
came here I was cross and snappish to her." 

She told him of a hundred little incidents, 
spoke of all she knew about that last fatal day, 
talked of Diane's altered looks, and how she 
never heard her voice or playing for weeks 
before her loss. 

" She seemed almost powerless, mind and 
body, yet nobody ever appeared to thiijs: she 
was lQ. I have taken the last book she was 
ever seen to read ; it was when she was being 
dressed for dinner on that awful night — see, it 
is over there." 

Lancelot walked across the room to the di- 
rection Minnie indicated, and opened the book. 
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She had reverently collected the dead leaves of 
the rose that had been within the pages, and 
made them into a little packet, with the date 
of that stormy August evening, and Diane's 
name on the paper ; she watched her cousin, as 
he shudderingly read what seemed to him as a 
last command from her whom he had worship- 
ped, and who had known her death was near, 

" Pray for my soul, and yield me burial. 
Pray for my soul, thou, too. Sir Lancelot, 
As thou art a Knight peerless. " 

But Minnie, calling him over to her bedside, 
pointed with her finger to the lines a little 
higher on the page, where the rose had left its 
stain, 

" I loved you, and my love had no return. 
And therefore my true love has been my death," 

saying, " Lancelot, there has been some under- 
hand, foul play, for I believe with all my heart 
that she loved you." 

And so did he, now aU was over, as he re- 
called that morning when he had kissed her 
marble cold face, and remembered the voice in 
which she had faltered her farewell. Too late, 
oh ! too late ; and what was to blame ? His 
own want of perseverance, Minnie thought. 
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but he knew it to be himself, as represented, 
and not wholly unjustly, by those women who 
had known him before the time of his love for 
Diane. That idea must have been passing 
through Minnie's mind, for she began, 

" Harriette Field " 

" Curse her 1 " exclaimed Lancelot, his pale 
face darkening with a livid frown, as other 
circumstances about her rushed forward, be- 
sides the fact of her having been so treacherous 
to Diane. 

He would not speak of her to Minnie yet, 
however, for he had been warned, ere he was 
allowed to see her, that his cousin's health was 
far from recovered, and though it was difficult 
to think of anything beyond that one fearful 
subject, Lancelot could not fail to notice that 
she was terribly agitated by her interview with 
birn ; and when the nurse, entering the room, 
gave him a signal to retire, he promptly obeyed, 
and returned to Lord Kildorin and Katty, to 
be aware that his society was, though not 
positively unwelcome, still a thing not ardently 
longed for by either of them, until Fred 
appeared, when the two could, unnoticed, resume 
their innocent, friendly coquetting. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

'* She passed out of my life at the still time 

O' the early light, when all was green and husht. 

She pass'd, and pass'd away. Like broken rhyme 
Her sweet, short life's few relics are. This crusht 

And scattered rose, she dropp'd : that page she tum'd, 
And finished not : this curl, her gift : this knot, • 
That flutter'd from her. Hard world, harm them not ! 

My right to keep them hath been sorely eam'd." 

Mrs. Koss was so very feverish and ill all the 
night aftxjr Lancelot's visit, that sentence of 
banishment from the sick-room, for an indefi- 
nite period, was laid upon him by General 
Nurse, inforced and strengthened by her aides- 
de-camp, the doctor and Fred, so the poor 
fellow had to bury his misery as best he could, 
enduring it silently, for Colonel Koss was far 
too anxious about his wife to be able to think 
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of anything else, though Lancelot believed him 
to be aware of his love for Diane, because 
Minnie knew it, and he thought he would have 
liked^ and found a degree of comfort in, the 
kindly sympathy of his friend. 

One day, more like a cycle of years than 
hours, had passed before Lancelot was able to 
settle the question as to whether it would 
please the mourning family at Kiverbank that 
he should visit them, or if his presence, and 
even his mere name, if he only left a card, 
would not remind them aJQ too bitterly of the 
joyous, happy days when he had been so com- 
pletely part of Diane's bright summer life. 

But Katty relieved him from his indecision. 
It was her custom to go in and see Mrs. Deshon 
for a few minutes every day, for the poor little 
wonlftn liked to see her, to learn the news of 
her favourite Minnie, whose illness was really 
a source of great benefit to her, as something to 
occupy her thoughts and anxiety, and keep 
her from brooding too incessantly upon the 
great and crushing calamity of Diane's loss, 
and when, on the second morning since Lance- 
lot's arrival at Thamis Cottage, his cousin after 
breakfast left the gentlemen — Fred to go and 

VOL. II. H 
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sit with his wife, Lord Kildorin, as she 
naughtily remarked, " to read Miss Field's letter 
over and over again, till he knew it by heart,' 
and Launcelot to amuse the children — ^and 
trotted off to pay her usual visit She returned 
in a very few minutes, saying, as she entered 
the drawing-room, where Lancelot was sitting 
dreamily at the writing-table, 

" Lance, Lady Cockbum would like to see 
you, if you'U go in. You are busy though, 
now, I see ; any time will do, of course." 

'' My letters can wait ; there is no very im- 
mediate hurry about them," he said, starting 
up; the stress on the word was because he 
had by this time learned the fact of Lord 
Kildorin's engagement to Harriette Field, and 
his letters had something to do with the dis- 
covery he had lately made at Ivybridge. i 

"Perhaps, after all, it would be kinder to 
write first to the woman," he thought, as Katty, 
inquisitively coming over to her cousin's side, 
exclaimed, taking up the envelope he had just 
directed, 

"My dear Lancelot, I didn't know your 
friends kept public-houses I What sort of a 
publican is ' Kobert Kelly,' of ' Clifford's Inn ? ' 
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Any relation to Kilian's agent, Mr. Patrick 
Kelly, I wonder ? " 

" * Cliflford's Inn," Puss, is a musty, fusty old 
Law Court, and Eobert Kelly, you must know, 
is a solicitor, and the brother of Pat Kelly ; but 
it is very rude to make remarks about people's 
letters," replied Lancelot, as he left the room to 
go into that house which he so dreaded seeing, 
filled and haunted as it would be to him with 
the spirit of her who would never be there 
again. In five minutes he was standing at her 
door, waiting to be let in. 

Oh, why did the sun shine so brilliantly, 
and the birds sing so gaily in the trees ? The 
sky was as blue as on the morning when he had 
waited to be admitted at that door that he 
might teU her of his love, and now he must not, 
he had no right to, mourn with her relations ! 

That which it had been possible to beheve 
before became difficult of realization as soon 
as he was within the house, where aU seemed 
so unchanged and natural, save for the strange, 
hushed sensation of all around. There was the 
old fragrant delicacy of perfume from the grove 
of hothouse plants in the hall, and, as the door 
was opened to him, Lancelot had remarked that 

H 2 
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some one was placing a large vase of freshly- 
gathered flowers upon the table facing him. 

It was Johann who, pointing to them, said, 
whisperingly, " that they were for the Fraulein ; 
that, when they brought her home, her flowers 
must be as bright and fresh as though she 
would be able to see to them." 

The tender devotion to the memory of his 
lost mistress of the grey-haired old man, who 
had travelled about with her since Diane was a 
tiny child of three or four, was very pathetic, 
and Lancelot brushed away some scalding tears 
from his eyes, as he followed him to the drawing- 
room, where, as Lady Cockbum, in rustling silk, 
and crape, and clattering jet ornaments, rose 
to greet him, her usual effusion of manner sub- 
dued and saddened, he almost broke down for 
the first time. 

But he put a force upon himself, and re- 
covered a little, as the peacock voice jarred 
and grated on his ears, "so kind, so truly 
friendly." "She was so glad he happened to be 
down there just now, she did so want a calm 
mind to go to work with." He saw that the 
beautiful eyes showed signs of weeping, and 
that she was looking painfully worn and ex- 
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cited ; but important and business-like always, 
her energetic nature seemed ready and able to 
manage and direct througb all her grief, and 
Lancelot could not help thinking that her 
masterful spirit even almost enjoyed the work 
that had ensued upon Diane's strange dis- 
appearance. 

She said that they had heard tidings of their 
lost one, that a body had been foimd that 
morning, and that Emma, with one of the 
men-servants, had gone to a pubUc-house a 
little way down the river, to identify it 

" Gussie ought to have gone, of course, and 
would have done so had he been any one else ; 
but he is so selfishly si^nsitive, and shrinks 
with such horror at the dreadful esclandrey'* 
Lady Cockbum continued, "whereas /, had 
I been here from the very first, would have 
put my own feelings entirely on one side, and 
everything should have given way to my sense 
of duty, Mr. Chauncey." 

" Of that I am confident," Lancelot repUed 
with veiled sarcasm. 

" She must have been discovered before this, 
had any one taken proper steps at Jirst,*' said 
Margaretta. " I must write to Banting about 
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the funeral at once, for of course it must be 
got over as soon as possible. I suppose two or 
three days is enough for them at this dead 
time of year." 

" Deaths are common at every time ; imder- 
takers' business is not confined to the * London 
season/ " said Lancelot bitterly. 

Not noticing his words, Lady Cockbum 
went on, 

** And I should wish it to be quiet ; I know 
the dear one would have disliked any parade. 
I must not have her brought here till the night 
before the funeral, because I fear mamma would 
wish to see her, and that would be so dreadful. 
Let me think — ^was s^ie five feet three, or four ? 
Perhaps it wiU be safer to say five inches, even 
to Banting. '^ 

Lady Cockbum was now seated at her 
cousin's writing-table, and on a sheet of note- 
paper, with a gold and black pair of twisted 
D's in the comer, was writing down the names 
of those whom she intended to be invited to 
follow Diane's remains to the grave. It was 
not a very long list, for the greater part of the 
names were of people who would merely attend 
the funeral out of compliment to the Cock- 
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Lams, and to whom the dead girl had been 
personally unknown. But Lancelot rather 
wondered, when subsequently he glanced over 
the paper, to find that the artist, Alfred Sey- 
mour, was amongst the number to whom the 
xmdertaker was directed to send an invitation. 

" Lady Cockbum, I hope you wiU desire me 
to attend the inquest," said Lancelot, in a 
cold, hard voice ; " you told me I might help 
you. I will go at once to that place where 
she lies/' 

She thanked him for his friendship and 
interest, thinking to herself, " He cannot have 
really cared for her, or he would not be so 

good-natured to me, except " The belief 

that any man would do anything for Mar- 
garetta Cockbum was so completely a part of 
her nature, that she quite felt then that, even, 
could he know aU she had done in wrecking 
his happiness and that of Diane, he must have 
forgiven her. 

As soon as she had made him understand 
the direction of the public-house where the 
missing corpse was supposed to be, Lancelot 
left Lady Cockbum to her occupation, and 
was hurrying off, with mingled feelings of 
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emotion, in which anger and contempt had 
a large share, when he encountered Gnssie, 
who, drawing him into the dining-room, atam- 
mered out that he was glad to see him. 

The young man had marvellously changed 
from the handsome, affected little fop of a 
few weeks since, and Lancelot was much 
struck at the alteration. He was carelessly 
dressed, unshaved, and dirty ; his hand shook, 
his eyes were vacant and dull, and his pale 
face had a lead-coloured, sodden look, which 
my hero attributed as much to the effects of 
brandy as the deep sorrow he professed to feel 
for his cousin's loss. 

" Jove ! Chauncey," he said hysterically, 
"I am. never free from horrors; she haunts 
me night and day. I see her in her grave 
clothes, crying — ^always crying, by Jove 1 " 

Lancelot felt a sort of scornful pity for " the 
poor, despicable little fool," as he termed him, 
not knowing what a large part remorse had 
in the grief and strange condition of the man. 

'' Look here, Deshon," he said, " I am going 
now to where she is " 

" I won't see her ! " screamed Gufisie. *' She 
has been dead for weeks and weeks — I can't 
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bear the sight of a corpse. They showed me 
my father's, when I was ever such a little 
beggar, and it frightened me, and I saw Uncle 
Augustus. Eugh I — I hate death ! " 

" You do not know yet that she is dead !'' 
Lancelot whispered hoarsely, Katty's words for 
the moment coming into his head. " Don't do 
that ; you will not feel any better," for Gussie 
had poured out a glass of spirits from the 
sideboard, unheeding of the wild words the 
other had been speaking. "You will have 
news presently, for I must now be* oflf," 
Lancelot continued more calmly. " You shall 
not drink that," and he seized the tumbler that 
Gussie had filled for the second time, and flung 
the contents out of window. " Man I Fool ! 
Would you take your last farewell of your 
bride in a fit of D. T. ? " 

" She never would have been my bride," 
Gussie whimpered. " She told me so. We 
never cared for each other — ^never. It was 
only the d — d money. She spooned you, and 
that's the reason she drowned herself." 

A great, hot flush spread over Lancelot's 
face as he answered angrily, 

" How dare you insult her memory by even 
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the slightest thought that she has caused her 
own death ? She was the purest, noblest thing 
that ever breathed. Suicide is the end of only 
cowards and fools I " 

He left Gussie in a tearful, maudlin state, 
and went down to the river, having a fancy to 
go to Diane that way rather than by the road. 
He did not pass through the drawing-room, 
where Lady Cockbum, from the window, 
watched him go swiftly down the lawn and 
pause, as though undecided whether to start 
in the little canoe, which would carry him 
along more swiftly than another boat But he 
could not make up his mind to use it, as he 
thought of that last time when he had pushed 
it off, and parted from Diane, amongst the 
water-lilies. He unlocked the one in which 
Gussie and Harriette had taken their final 
excursion, and pulled quickly oft 

It may seem strange that Lancelot, who 
had accepted at first the cruel fact that 
Diane was drowned, should suddenly, and on 
talking with others who regarded it as a 
certainty, veer round and refuse to believe 
that so awful a calamity had indeed oc- 
curred; but as he glided down the river. 
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thinking mournfully of many and many a 
time when he had been on that same water, 
with a sweet companion, he arranged all the 
circumstances calmly together before him, he 
remembered that at the moment of the storm 
at Teddington he had been sailing in fair, calm 
weather, near Cowes, with the moon placidly 
shining down upon him, and with the super- 
stition which is natural to some people, in him 
increased by his early bringing up, and an 

agination with stories of wraiths and ban- 
shees, he could not feel that, with her bright 
emblem smiling above him and glittering on 
the waves o'er which he sailed and whilst 
he was thinking of her, Diane could have 
passed away, and yet no ghastly shiyering, 
no vision or voice appear to warn him. 

So that when he came to the little riverside 
inn, where the inquest had been already held 
that morning, it was without surprise or dis- 
appointment that he learnt the body which he 
had come to see, and had before half dreaded, 
half longed to look upon, as all that was 
human of that dear lost one, who could never 
now confess her love to him, was only that of 
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some poor, miserable creature, whose course of 
shame and crime had ended in a violent death, 
whether of her own seeking or from accident 
could not be known. 

Lancelot, as he stepped back into his boat 
after speaking to Emma, whom he met in a 
stat« of emotion which it was difficult whether 
to interpret as grief or satisfaction at the dis- 
covery that the disfigured corpse she had just 
seen was not that of her sweet mistress, en- 
couraged in his mood by the reprieve the 
result of the inquest had granted them, began 
to form sanguine schemes, and to be inspired 
by a happy faith and hope that the investiga- 
tion he meant immediately to set into action 
would not fail to give the clue presently to the 
strange mystery which they had all been too 
ready to regard in its most fatal and miserable 
aspect. 

Once again he had drifted into the sedge 
and reeds around that memorable little islet, 
and as he landed he stooped to gather a tiny 
blue flower, that was lingering on its stem, 
after the others had faded away. Something 
lay glittering at his feet, among the weeds — 
something that sparkled differently to the 
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bright drops of wet upon the blades of grass. 
A drenched and ruined little shoe lay there, 
colour and texture scarcely recognizable, with 
a crystal ornament on its battered, muddy 
rosette. 

" My love, my own, you came here ! " cried 
Lancelot, as, with the fervour and passion more 
of a woman than of a world- worn man, he 
reverently touched and gazed at what had once 
held his darling's foot, and looked for the im- 
pression made by her steps in the damp ground. 
But in vain ; no footmarks had been left dis- 
cemable by the heavy rain that had fallen, both 
during the time she must have spent there, and 
subsequently. Gussie's words, "She spooned 
you, and that's why she drowned herself," 
repeated themselves in his beating heart and 
throbbing brain, and the growing hope in- 
creased, with the resolute determination to 
discover her and claim that love which she 
had chosen to withhold as the reward of his 
devotion and service. 

It was a glorious impulse and inspiration 
that had made him go to that island. In a 
short time he was at Eiverbank again, hurry- 
ing into the purple drawing-room, with what 
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seemed to him positive proof that Diane 
lived. 

Lady Cockbum was engaged upstairs with 
a young person from Jay's mourning establish- 
ment, but would be with him soon, Lancelot 
was informed ; and as, with a sneering laugh, he 
told Johann that he was in a great haste, and • 
began to write a few lines of explanation to 
the lady, ere he again started off, Mrs. Deshon 
stole into the room, pale and quiet as a little 
ghost. 

" My daughter has been telling me of your 
goodness in helping us, dear sir," she said, 
lightly touching him on the arm ; and as he 
turned to greet her, she continued, faltering, 
" I suppose you have no news. Our darling 
has not been found ? " 

" No," he replied, fearing to startle her by 
betraying too plainly his own confidence ; 
" there has been a mistake, you see, and I 
think Lady Cockbum is rather premature in 
putting herself and her letters into mourning. " 

Margaretta's notes, with conspicuous black 
seals, to the undertaker and a stonemason and 
others, were lying on the writing-table before him, 

" Mr. Chauncey I what do you mean ? " 
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" I mean that I vnll not fear Miss Deshon 
is dead ; that I will not rest until I can bring 
you a surer proof than this that she has fallen 
into bad hands, but may be discovered," and 
he showed her the little shoe, which she took 
up wonderingly, whilst he explained how he 
had found it. 

" It is the size of her feet ; and she would 
have had on satin slippers that night, still '' 

" You are doubting whether it is hers ? I 
know that she wore shoebuckles like this — I 
have noticed them often. Will you let me 
speak to her maid ? I must have a description 
of her dress, as well as of all the jewellery she 
was wearing; the police will require full de- 
tails, in order to trace her." 

Emma could afford him the minutest par- 
ticulars he desired ; even to the very rings, and 
the bows on her white shoes, she stated every- 
thing. She had worn her opal crescent ; surely 
such gems as those must be discovered, when 
proper means were taken for their detection ; 
each single stone was worth a dowry. Then, 
with a shudder, he thought what a prize Diane 
would have been esteemed by those who had 
found her, and he tried to picture in what hole 
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or comer of the world she was now concealed 
by the plunderers, who, under pretence of con- 
veying her to her home, had carried her away 
to rob her of her jewela, and were keeping her 
prisoner until they deemed themselves safe from 
the detection and punishment of their crime. 

" It is cruelly mysterious," gasped Lady 
Cockbum, when she had consented to accept 
and entertain Lancelot's bright gleam of hope, 
" and we must be for ever most grateful to Mr. 
Chauncey for his exertions. You will, I am 
sure, let us regard you as one of ourselves, 
dear Mr. Chauncey, and will help "us in pre- 
venting this dreadful affair from becoming any 
more public than can be avoided." 

Lancelot answered somewhat ambiguously, 
" My whole efforts, all my soul shall be de- 
voted to this work ; " and then added, " Some- 
times a photograph is asked for. Is there a 
good likeness of her ? " 

Lady Cockbum turned over the leaves of 
two or three albums, but in vain ; then Mrs. 
lon remembered. 

The last photograph that was taken of ter 
6 one in the locket she gave Gussie on his 
iday." 
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" Pray beg him to spare it me, then," said 
Lancelot ; " I will only keep it from him for a 
few days, whilst it is being copied." 

Emma had darted out of the room to fetch 
it, knowing that its owner was not very careful 
about his things, and that she would have no 
difficulty in finding it in his dressing-case, and 
returned almost as soon as Mrs. Deshon had 
said, innocently, 

*' He never wears it ; he thought the setting 
too plain, and has another that he chose for 
himself." 

" Then I shall not return him this," Lancelot 
said, with a smile (any one was welcome to 
know now that he was Diane's lover), as 
Emma gave him the locket, which she had 
opened, and he looked at the lovely little cameo 
face and the piece of dark hair that it contained. 

Then he took his leave of Lady Cockbum 
and her mother, saying that he had abeady 
wasted too much time. His farewells next 
door were very brief, for he was anxious to get 
to London without delay, to enlist the services 
of a train of the most noted detectives, little 
doubting that before long there must appear 
some sign or trace of that fair river-lily. 

TOL. II. I 
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But the days had lengthened themselves into 
weeks, and roUed away, and they seemed fur- 
ther away than ever from the end of their 
search; Diane's relations despaired of ever 
hearing tidings of her, and the hope even of 
Lancelot Chauncey was beginning to flag. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Come^ Resignation; spirit meek, 
And let me kiss thy placid cheek, 
And read in thy pale eye serene 
Their blessing, who by faith can wean 
Their hearts from sense, and learn to love 
Qod oj^j, and the joys above." 



October, that month which sometimes is as 
pleasant as any in the year, is very often, and 
in London especially, a dreary, melancholy 
period. It was the afternoon of a chill, 
drizzling day, and Sophy Carlton, the semi- 
Sister of Mercy, had just returned from five 
o'clock evensong, to Mrs. Bumaby's house in 
Prince's Gate. 

It was the first time she had been out of 
doors since the day, now more than six weeks 
ago, when she had yielded to the earnest im- 

i2 
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portunity of Alfred Bumaby, and taken up 
her abode at his mother's house, to nurse the 
girl whom he had brought there, at her en- 
treaty, as he said, and who appeared to be in 
the early stage of a brain fever. 

Miss Carlton was fond of tending the sick, 
and had had great experience in nursing, and 
with much unselfishness undertook the charge 
requested of her, though her arrangements 
were all made for accompanying her brother 
and his wife, with a numerous flock of little 
nephews and nieces, to the seaside in a few 
days ; but she often asked herself, when her 
patient was tossing wildly on her bed in the 
madness of delirium, or lay for hours and 
hours in stupor that was so like death itself, 
that the tender, watchful nurse sometimes be- 
lieved and feared her work was over, whether 
she would have consented to undertake so 
heavy a responsibility had she foreseen all that 
was before her, or had fully understood the 
mystery that seemed to envelop the whole 

case. 

So occupied was her mind with anxiety, and 
her moments with attention to the invalid, 
during those six weeks, that Miss Carlton had 
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little or no leisure for thinking, or speculatioji 
as to what course it was right to pursue with 
regard to the friends of the unfortunate girl, 
whose chief agony and terror appeared to be 
lest they should find her, whose unceasing cry, 
in all her wanderings, had been "that they 
would hide her safely," and who in all her 
brief intervals of calm had asked plaintively, 
" I am not at home ? They will not take me 
away ? " 

But on this occasion of her first breathing 
space, or holiday, as she walked along the 
dreary Knightsbridge pavement, she arranged 
her ideas in form together, and went over 
all the details from the very beginning, when 
she had been much surprised at receiving a 
visit from Alfred Bumaby, having heard only 
a short while previously, from his mother, that 
he was to be at Woolwich on that day, down 
to the present time, when she had left her little 
convalescent under the care of Mrs. Parsons, 
and come out to go to church, her heart full of 
thanksgivings for the recovery of her charge. 

" She bound me to her service, and I swore, 
of my own accord, that I would do anything 
in the whole world for her " (these were the 
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words of Alfred Bumaby). " I did not know 
at the time what it was she wanted me to do, 
but when I left her house that night I felt as 
though she had some plan in her head, only 
was too ill and excited to explain it. Mother 
went off early, and I had nothing to do, and 
was besides so awfully anxious about Miss 
Deshon, that I took a boat, the first thing after 
breakfast, to pull down to Eiverbank ; but 
then I thought it was much too soon to call on 
her, and she would think me an awftd nuisance 
and — in fact. Divine Providence and aU that 
settled it, but I pulled past the lawn some little 
way before I could make up my mind to land, 
and there, standing in the middle of the river, 
I saw Diane, and I thought it was her ghost, 
she looked so pale and shadowy, just like a bit 
of the sky, for it was a duU, cloudy morning, 
and she was wrapped up in a long, misty, grey 
cloak, and when she saw me she screamed, but 
soon got calm enough to make me listen to her 
and promise not to think her mad, and to take 
her to my mother.'' 

"Th^ Alfred,'^ reasoned Sophy Carlton, 
" she cannot have really wanted this absolute 
secresy that you now insist upon " (this con- 
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versation had taken place when Diane had 
been ill only a few days), " and I think you 
ought to go and see her relations." 

" No, no ; only listen to me," said the lad. 
" She wanted my mother, because she knew 
she was going over to Boulogne to-night, and 
she is meaning to take refuge with her cousin 
there. Mademoiselle Albin, because of the 
brutality of her people. I don't know what 
they have done, but I know I never saw 
any one in such a way as Diane was when 
she talked to me, after dinner, and the day 
after, when I found her, you know, and she 
had been hiding away on that island all night, 

I brought her here, and found that mother had 
started, she was too ill to seem to care for any- 
thing, only she whispered every now and then 
a reminder of my promise, and I promised to 
keep her secretly here, till she was well enough 
to go to her cousin at Boulogne ; she thinks 
her people know that she wrote a letter the 
other day to say she meant to go over there ; 
but, at any rate, whether they are suffering 
anxiety about her or not, it is by their own 
faults that she is so ill and unhappy, and I 
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have given her my word that they shall not 
find her." 

With this Sister Sophy had been obliged to 
appear content, having weakly pledged herself 
to keep sacred Alfred's confidence, before he 
committed himself to telling her of the anxiety 
and responsibility Diane had thrust upon him. 

She was so much better now, that surely 
in a short time, thought Sister Sophy, she must 
explain this matter — such a sweet, docile little 
thing, that she would allow herself to be 
guided, trusting in the judgment of those in 
whose hands she had placed herself. 

Mrs. Burnaby was thinking of returning to 
England before long, and it would be a satis- 
factory relief that she should know of the 
way in which her house had been occupied 
during her absence ; for Aljfred had kept her 
in ignorance, not thinking that it would be 
in accordance with Diane's wishes that he 
should trouble his mother with her story, since 
she had started on her journey, and was unable 
to serve her poor little friend in assisting her 
flight, and therefore, in the few letters which 
he wrote at different times, that name, so for 
ever in his thoughts, the anxiety filliTig his 
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mind, was never mentioned ; and Mrs. Bnmaby, 
though she sometimes felt a little disappointed 
at the brevity and the altered, duU tone of 
her son's usually unique and amusing epistles, 
had no idea of what had happened, and 
imagined that the importance and dignity 
of being a Lieutenant in the Eoyal Engiaeers 
was sufficient to account for the decrease of 
boyishness and gaiety in Alfred. 

The bright firelight, handsome, comfortable 
surroundings in the sick-room, seemed cheerful 
and pleasant to Sophy Carlton, when, strength- 
ened and invigorated by her walk, notwith- 
standing the dismal weather, she returned to 
her occupation. 

It has been already mentioned that Miss 
Carlton was a good nurse ; not only was she 
clever and gentle, with a steady, strong hand 
and firm, unflinching courage, those qualifica- 
tions indispensable in those of her profession, 
but she was endowed as well with the ad- 
mirable and utterly imattainable gift of tact, 
with which some natures are blessed. 

She would as soon have dreamed of sug- 
gesting that her patient, who lay feebly still, 
with half-closed eyes, a very fi-ail and ghastly 
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likeness of the graceful, spirituelle Diane 
Deshon of three months ago, should get up 
from her bed and prepare her own physic 
or arrowroot, as of worrying her with questions 
as to how she felt, or whether she was inclined 
to sleep just then. She bent to kiss the little 
face, exquisitely lovely still, in its fragile, 
transparent delicacy, marked the half-shed 
tears upon the long, black eyelashes. 

"My kind dear, I am so glad you have, 
come back," murmured Diane, detaining the 
Sister's lips near her own, "How glad you 
will be when you have got rid of me, and can 
go out whenever you like, without being afraid 
a nasty selfish thing will die, if you go away 
from her for an instant" 

" ' A nasty selfish thing ' must be getting 
tired of her nurse, I think," said Sophy, 
smiling, " and her nurse does not feel inclined 
to give up her child yet awhile." 

" How kind you are to me 1 I suppose you 
have saved my life, haven't you ? " This was 
asked in a very doleful, piteous little voice. 

" We have all done our best, my sweet — Dr. 
Graham, Mrs. Parsons, and I, under God." 

"Don't leave Alfred out, for he was the first 
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of any to come and help me : and yet — ^and 
yet — oh 1 it woidd have been so far better for 
me to have died." 

" It is wrong of you to talk like that," said 
Miss Carlton gently. 

" I don't think so. I was so miserable, and 
I seemed to be in every one's way. I thought 
I was dead once. Ah 1 that cold, wet morning 
when I woke and remembered all about it, and 
found my boat was gone ! " 

She was shuddering with the vivid recoUec- 
tion of aU she had gone through, and her thin 
cheeks flushed. 

" Hush I my child ; you have talked long 
enough ; be still now, and I will read to you." 

She took up a book Diane was fond of, and 
chose little bits that were not too much for her 
to listen to, desisting from time to time when 
she thought the effort of attention too much for 
her patient, when a slight movement of the lips 
or a little murmur would ask her to continue. 

" ' At first thou gayest me milk and sweetness ; 
I had my wish and way : 

My days were strewed with flowers and happiness ; 
There was no month but May.' " 

Sophy read.- 
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"Yes," said Diane sadly, interrupting her, 
whilst the colour faded from her face, and her 
large, bright eyes filled with tears. 

" There was no month but May for me ; my 
life was so soft and smooth. I was so happy, 
and then it all seemed to come so suddenly." 

"Perhaps, dear one, you were too happy, 
and it was better for you that some little cross 
should come in your bright life." 

Diane's religion had always been of a 
dreamy, poetical, unsubstantial character, in 
accordance with her nature. Her bringing 
up had not been of a kind to develop in her 
any very marked or decided opinions, but 
rather to generate carelessness and indiffer- 
ence. Augustus Deshon and his brother had 
both been Eoman Catholics, married to Pro- 
testant wives ; and this ' difference of belief 
naturally made the subject of worship a ques- 
tion and difficulty wherever they had lived. 
Mrs. Charles Deshon, who was the veriest 
little Puritan imaginable, had failed to imbue 
her niece very favourably with her own tastes, 
though Diane had no inclination towards her 
father's creed ; but whilst Margaretta and 
Gussie had grown up into something little 
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better than infidels, the purer disposition of 
their cousin was sometimes half conscious of 
aspirations higher and deeper than the mere 
negative goodness that made her dislike not 
to go to church on Sunday, and the feeling 
that, while there was so much beautiful sacred 
music in the world, it was as well to abstain 
from playing operatic airs or valses one day 
in the week She heard Sophy Carlton's 
words with a new sensation, and answered, 
wonderingly, 

" Do you then think I must have been very 
wicked ? I am afraid I was worldly, very, 
very worldly ; but I have been severely 
punished." 

" Poor child ! " 

" And I never shall be happy again I " This 
was said in a deprecating tone — a sort of ex- 
cuse for the past pleasure and happiness of 
which she had been guilty, which was to be 
atoned for by a future life of penitence and 
grieving. 

" I would not say that, I think," said Sophy 
softly ; " let us hope that your troubles may pass 
away, that they are not as bad as you be- 
lieve, and that when you are quite well and 
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strong again, your life will be as happy as 



ever." 



" Never ! " cried Diane with energy, which 
startled while it was not displeasing to her 
nurse, who hailed every symptom gladly that 
brought any change from the wan look of 
settled despair that was the habitual expression 
of her patient. The tears were falling in 
torrents, but the room was dark enough for 
Miss Carlton to appear not to notice them, 
and allow the grief to have its course. The 
unwonted passion soon exhausted itself, and 
she lay once more calm and resigned. 

" I won't do it again," she said penitently, 
" it is so silly to cry ; but I am so much 
better that I can't help thinking, and that 
makes me weak and foolish. Sister, I want 
you to tell me something. When I was very 
iU indeed, and didn't know what was going 
on, or what I was about, did I ever say any- 
thing ? " 

" Plenty of nonsense, like all people when 
they are in fevers." 

" Can you remember any of it ? " 

"I think you have talked enough for the 
present, your face is quite hot, and when 
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Dr. Graham comes this evening he will be 
so angry with me for letting your temperature 
get so high." 

" Oh 1 I will be very quiet, only let me 
talk. I am nearly well — ^well enough to go 
away from here." 

" Where will you go ? " Miss Carlton could 
not help asking. 

Diane spoke very quietly, and as if anxious 
to give a favourable impression of her return- 
ing health, when she replied, "To my cousin 
Aglaie. She must be wondering why I do 
not come; and perhaps she has heard from 
the others that I am lost, and she may be 
imeasy about me." 

" Had I not better write to her for you ? " 
The mystery appeared likely to be solved now, 
and Sophy encouraged the inclination to be 
communicative which Diane evinced. 

" If you would I Oh I it will be such a 
relief if I can tell you all my sorrow, and ex- 
plain why I came here in my white satin gown. 
The fever must have been on me then." 

'*I think so. Had you known what you 
were about, you would have chosen a less con- 
spicuous dress to run away in." 
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" But you know I did not' mean to go — 
not that night. I had had a dinner party, 
and I was so tired. I can't think what made 
me go out on the river. Then, after I had 
heard them talking, and I felt so wretched, 
the lightning came, and I thought I should be 
killed, and my canoe got in among the weeds 
and rushes by the island, and I believed I 
should be safe if I lay down among the long 
grass and reeds, and then it was that I found 
I could not go home." 

She paused for a few moments, and then 
abruptly asked, *' What day is this ? Has a 
long time passed siuce I have been ill ? " 

" Yes, six weeks ; this is the seventeenth of 
October." 

"And to-morrow will be my birthday; I 
shall be twenty-three. I hope the weather 
will be bright again, and we shall have St. 
Luke's little summer." 

Could all the happiness have died out of a 
heart that owned itself susceptible to changes 
in the weather, or rather took an interest in 
whether the sun were shining or not ? 

" How good and true you have been to me," 
Diane went on. " Tell me, dear Sister, when 
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people give their lives to God, as you have 
done, do all their earthly feelings — such as 
curiosity, for instance — die out ? or have you 
been thinking me too insignificant and silly 
to be interested in my running away ? " 

" The whole twelve years that I have lived 
apart from the world have not availed to make 
me anything but human. I suppose people's 
carnal senses are never thoroughly overcome, 
though one may gain grace to subdue and 
hide them. I have much, very much curiosity 
about you, dear child, and my anxiety to know 
your strange story and the unaccountable 
reason you have for your behaviour is con- 
siderable, and would be even greater if with 
it there were not mixed up a fear that you 
have been rather foolish " — this last was spoken 
with something of humour — "and I almost 
dread knowing the truth about you, lest I am 
obliged to despise my child whom I love so 
dearly that I cannot bear the notion of having 
to disapprove of her." 

Diane felt glad that the room was dark, for 
she could not have met the eyes of the Sister, 
and denied that accusation of foolishness. 

VOL. II. K 
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" Don't judge me yet," she said. " Let me 
tell you all about it ; " and she dashed into the 
subject quickly, whilst the impulse lasted, 
feeling that another time it might be more 
difl&cult to approach it. 

She put her little history into as few words 
as possible ; it did not seem much when told, 
especially seeing that she omitted the most 
salient feature in her life, the short episode of 
her love for Lancelot, and when she had 
finished and inquired breathlessly, "What do 
you think ? " Sophy Carlton replied in a voice 
that struggled hard to be serious, and even 
stem, though her lips quivered with merriment, 
" Think ? Why, that it is conduct only ex- 
cusable in a schoolgirl of sixteen, whose head 
has been turned by novel reading, and it is 
utterly unpardonable in a young lady of nearly 
twenty-three. I should like to whip you, and 
take you home." 

"You nasty, unkind thing 1" cried Diane, 
laughing ; but the laugh was rather hysterical ; 
and Miss Carlton, thinking her too weak for 
the excitement and exertion of the conversa- 
tion, put a veto upon any more talking just 
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then. But the same topic was renewed before 
Diane could go to sleep that night. 

" No/' said Sister Sophy, " I cannot tell you 
you are justified in your proceedings. It is 
no wonder that you should object to your 
friends having allowed your aflSianced husband 
to make love to her, and it is natural that, 
as you do not care for the man, you should 
have refused to marry him. But why you 
took it into your head to run away, when you 
had a perfect right to go boldly, in the face of 
day, to your cousiu at Boulogne, if you felt 
you would not be comfortable with Mrs. 
Deshon, after your engagement was broken 
oflF, I cannot understand. It is such an un- 
satisfactory sort of elopement : no lover to 
make it iaterestiag." 

" Oh, you dreadfully wicked nun, to be talk- 
ing of elopements and lovers 1 You ought to 
be buUt up in a wall 1 " said Diane feebly, in 
mock horror. 

"Is it so very shockiug for just a little 
romance to exist, and so impossible that there 
should be any connection between it and close 
caps and poke bonnets ? " 

"It is a great blessing to know it can 
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exist I " Diane said enthusiastically. " Now, 
hear me, and don't declare I am mad. Tell 
me — ^what made you become a nun ? " 

" I am not a nun ; there are no such things 
in our Church ; but the reason of my being a 
Sister of Mercy is because I believe I have a 
vocation for my work, and there does not seem 
to be a place where I am wanted in the world ; 
this feeling was very strongly upon me when 
I was a girl, not very much older than you 
are." 

Diane gazed intently up into the pure, good 
face beside her, and said earnestly, 

" There was no place for you in the world ? 
I wonder how that could have been ? " 

"My parents were dead, all my brothers 
out in life, my sister married." 

" I wonder you did not marry, though ; I 
think you are so pretty." 

"I was when I was fat, and young, and 
happy looking," said Sister Sophy, with a 
grave, pensive smile. " And / have had 
my little story, dear, as well as others, 
and am not too proud to own it. I lov6d, 
and was deceived, and wasted the best 
years of my youth in pining over an unre- 
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quited affection — at least, as I believed unre- 
quited, but I suppose that was not the case, 
for my lover, the man I loved, after making 
me wretched at his desertion, returned from a 
foreign country, when for five years I had 
given myself up, as heartbroken, and asked 
me to be his wife." 

" And — is he dead ? " broke in Diane. 

"No," said the Sister sadly, "but I had 
been dreaming over an ideal for all that time, 
and when I saw him again I found I had ex- 
pended all my love — I awoke. I blame myself 
a little, but I, cannot pity him, for I think a 
heart out of which all the love can die, like 
mine, is no very valuable acquisition." 

Yet the possession of such a heart was very 
enviable, Diane thought ; the flame of her love 
burnt on fiercely and steadily, all unsupplied 
as it was with the fuel of hope and trust. 

" I pity that poor man very much, only I 
dare say he was not worthy of you. Was he 
handsome, clever, fascinating ? " she idly asked, ' 
her thoughts ever on Lancelot. 

"Don't rake up the ashes of a dead and 
buried passion, you child," Miss Carlton said 
musingly. "It is so long ago that I was in 
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love with him, but still I think him very hand- 
some, whenever we meet, and he is good and 
nice. Now you have talked quite enough, and 
ought to go to sleep." 

" Not yet ; no, not just yet, please,^* pleaded 
Diane, like a tired child. " This is not an idle 
thought, nor is it a new one ; it has been often 
and often in my head, when you have be- 
lieved me to be sleeping, and I have watched 
you kneeling at your prayers. Will you let me 
be a Sister, like yourself?" She laid her 
fingers on Miss Carlton's mouth, whilst she con- 
tinued calmly and deliberately, "I can tell 
Gussie he must spare me a Httle income, just so 
much as would prevent my being a burden to 
the sisterhood ; and then there are my jewels 
— ^those I had on that night — ^they were some of 
my very handsomest, and, if sold, would bring 
me a large sum of money, would they not ? 

"Immense," said Sophy, rising and unlock- 
ing a drawer, which she brought over to the 
bedside, thinking it would amuse and interest 
the owner to see its contents. 

" But," said Diane, in a perplexed, anxious 
voice, " everything seems to be here. You pro- 
mised me you would " 
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In the first moments of recovery she had 
entreated that some of her- jewels should be 
sold, that she might not be a burden upon 
Alfired's means. 

"You do not suppose that poor boy, who 
loves you so, would be pleased that you should 
treat his house as an hotel, and offer him 
money for all his goodness and devotion to 
you ? I will sell any of these things for you, 
when Dr. Graham sends in his bill, if you wish, 
»1, it see,^ a pi,y .» part with ti,L whea 
you have an enormous balance at your banker s." 

" I intend to die to the world, and if I were 
really dead, you know, Gussie would have all 
my fortune, so he shall have it now. The 
possession of it has been the cause of all my 
misfortune. I do not wish them to know that 
I am not drowned until I am far away, either 
with cousin Aglaie, or a Sister of Mercy." 

" You could not be a Sister of Mercy whilst 
you were practising such a deception as to allow 
your friends to mourn you as dead — for they 
are really doing that, Diane ; and Alfred, poor, 
loyal, and, I think, mistaken boy, when he 
went down to Teddington the other day to see 
Mrs. Boss, listened to the account of ' poor Miss 
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Deshon's sad end ' without a word, because of 
his promise to you." 

" Dear boy ! " murmured Diane, as she took 
his great snake ring from the drawer, and put 
it on her finger. 

" Your little thin hands 1 My child, why do 
you put on that large thing ? See, it tumbles 
off — it must always have been too big for you." 

"I will always wear it, even if it has to 
be tied on with cotton ; it was Alfred's." 

" Is Alfred to be rewarded for his devotion ? " 
was the question that rose to Sophy's lips, but 
she did not think it prudent or expedient 
to speak the words, and only said, 

" How beautiful these opals are 1 You used 
to rave about this ornament in your delirium, 
but I never could make out what you said." 

" Ah ! " cried Diane, taking it in her hands 
caressingly, " my dear little moon ; I would 
sell all these other things, and endow your 
sisterhood, but I cannot give up this — ^that is, 
I cannot sell it. I will have it set in a chalice." 

" My dear child, think what you are saying I 
The emblem of Mahomet I " 

" I did not think ; but it could be altered, 
the stones taken out; I should then know 
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where they are, and could see them Oh 1 

what am I talking of ? How wickedly I speak 
— I^ a Sister of Mercy, indeed I But I am so 
fond of this, it reminds me of such pleasant 
times, and it belonged to my mother; papa 
gave it to her 83 a marriage gift, I think." 

Still she had never mentioned Lancelot, in * 
spite of her trusting and confiding love for her 
kind, sympathizing nurse, who could not but 
feel surprised at that small, childlike girl 
having depth of character sufficient to retain . 
hidden the secret of her love. 

There was too much pride, as well as delicacy, 
in Sophy Carlton to force herself into her 
patient's confidence concerning that of which 
she would have been profoundly ignorant, if 
not unsuspicious, had it not been for Diane's 
mad appeals to Lancelot, during her fever, " to 
come and have all her money, and spend it, if 
he would only let her love him." 

" Sir Lancelot " as he always was ; a man 
who must have cruelly wronged and deceived 
her. Lancelot Chauncey, of whom Sophy 
had heard Mrs. Bumaby gossip, wondering 
that he should stay so long at a dull place like 
Teddington, half accounting for it by the 
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reason that he admired the beautiful Miss 
Field, who was at the house next door to him, 
that coquette who appeared to have it in her 
power to enslave every man who approached 
her. 

That he must have flirted with Diane, to 
pique the woman whom he really loved, seemed 
to Sophy Carlton a very probable idea, though 
at the same time her imagination could not 
picture beauty so matchless, attractions so su- 
preme, as to bind a man's affection so irrevo- 
cably as for him to be able to resist falling in 
love with Diane Deshon, when her heart was 
open for his winning. 

At Alfred's next visit she was determined 
to question him, and find out more about this 
Lancelot Chauncey, towards whom- she could 
not assure herself that she felt an instinctive 
aversion, though from time to time she caught 
herself thinking — 

" That man must be a consummate scoundrel, 
unless he is the King of Fools ! " 

And fool perhaps he had been, though, tricked 
by a knavery so complete as that practised 
upon him, a wiser man than Lancelot might 
have been equally a victim to the deception ; 
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and with Diane, it must be owned that, had 
a little of the wisdom of the serpent been com- 
bined with the harmlessness of her dovelike 
nature, all their troubles and perplexity might 
have been avoided. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" And ia it that the haze of grief 
Makes former gladness loom so great? 
The lowness of the present state, 
That sets the past in this relief? 

" Op that the past will always win 
A glory from its being far ; 
And orb into the perfect star 
We saw not, when we moved therein ? " 

As her strength recovered, Diane's dread and 
horror of seeing Gussie abated ; but though 
she longed to see her aunt again, to ask and 
receive pardon for all the anxiety which she 
was now sensible enough to believe they must 
have endured on her behalf, she still shrank 
from letting her relations know where she was, 
and kept fixed to her old intention of going to 
Mademoiselle Albin's until she was strong 
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enough, and considered sufficiently firm and 
steady of purpose, to be admitted into the 
sisterhood of which Sophy Carlton was a 
member. 

When Alfred came to see the lady of his 
heart, upon her birthday, he found her vainly 
trying to plait up a little bit of muslin into a 
cap, in imitation of that worn by Sister Sc^hy 
— an effort far too great for her feeble power. 
She had been lifted on to a sofa for the first 
time, and professed herself to be feeling mar- 
vellously strong and vigorous. 

The poor lad, .who, had his mistress com- 
manded him to knock down and stand upon 
whilst she cut the throat of his best friend, 
would have obeyed without d^mur, though 
utterly aghast at the idea, made no attempt 
to shake Diane's resolution of retiring from 
the world. No woman could have desired a 
more single-minded, disinterested lover than 
that honest, true-hearted boy, and Sophy 
Carlton often half wished that she did not 
feel so much interested in " Sir Lancelot," 
and could hope that Alfred might eventually 
be made happy. Whether he himself had ever 
entertained such a hope, she could not tell ; 
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but it -was plain now that he was aware it 
could never be ; and though quite at first it 
was difficult to bear the knowledge that fiiend- 
ship and gratitude were all the return he was 
to receive for the love he had lavished upon 
her, he was grandly and nobly content to love 
on, his strongest wish being that he might one 
day see his idol happy and gay, as she had 
been when first he knew her. 

" And now she meant to take herself away, 
and he could seldom meet her, and would 
dwaya believe that she took this step because 
some failure or stupidity of his own prevented 
the clearance of her sad mystery, and she 
would not trust him sufficiently to let him 
help her in her trouble, when he hne^B he 
coiUd make things all straight." It was 
pathetic to see him, as he eat by Diane's aide, 
making beheve to help her at her work, and 
the esprvsaon of his sad, blue eyes made her 
uncomfortablo, notwithstanding the bUndness 
and simplidty of the ^I'a nature, where love 
for hoxself was concerned. 

"Think of what Gussie will say, when he 
■HIS alHHit me," Diane sfud, as, abandoning 
i« attempt to employ faeiself, she sank back 
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on her pillows, with a laugh that was not good 
to hear — a laugh, low and sweet, but with no 
sort of merriment in it, and which brought no 
sparkle into her large, thoughtful eyes. Ever 
since she had surveyed in the glass her little 
shorn head and demure face, surrounded with 
its prim, white cap border, she had been un- 
able to divest her mind of convent cells, vqws, 
and austerities, and the words " Diane Deshon 
has taken the veil," as said by her diflferent 
friends, would float across her brain, and she 
fancied the shrug, or smile, with which the 
news would be received; above all, though 
the summer months seemed removed back 
years and centuries in her memory, and in 
the purer and more exalted atmosphere of her 
thoughts, Lancelot was dead to her, or gone 
far and far away, where there was no shadow 
of a chance that she would ever see or hear 
of him again, she wondered how he would 
receive the news. 

'^ No one can say you don't look lovely in 
it," Alfred said, in allusion to Miss Deshon's 
latest style of head-gear; "but I should 
awfiilly like tO' see your old plaits and curls 
again." 
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" So you can, if you like to go over to 
that wardrobe, and open one of the drawers," 
said Miss Carlton. " Diane's hair was a yard 
and a quarter long, and thick in proportion, 
so she can distribute locks of it to all her 
friends before she finally retires from them.'' 
The Sister did not consider that Diane had 
any vocation, for a religious life ; and though 
she did not ofier anything very much in the 
way of argument or opposition, always treated 
her wish as a mere freak of fancy. 

"You'll give me a lot, v^on't you. Miss 
Deshon ? " said Alfred. " And Lance Chaun- 
cey was a desperate admirer of you. I re- 
member the first time he ever saw you, when 
I heard him making up to Harrie Field in 
order to get introduced to you, I never saw 
him so attentive to her before, though mother 
has got it in her head somehow that lie was 
spooney on her. I know he was nothing of 
the sort — ^he hates her like sin ; I don t know 
why, for she's a very jolly girl, and sings 
awfullv weU, Oh ! " 

He puUed up in this manner on noticing 
that Diane had turned her lace away from 
them, and appeared agitated. But Sister 
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SopKy did not deem that this agitation was 
really bad for the invalid, and, with a look 
that tried to convey in it a whole volume of 
meaning, her lips silently framed the words 
" Go on," and Alfred, in wonderment, and 
imagining that it was the mention of Har- 
riette's name that had disturbed Diane, as 
reminding her of Gussie and her wrongs and 
misery, thought he displayed admirable tact 
in continuing — 

" Talking of Chauncey, he is in the Gazette 
this week — ^Army and Navy,' I mean, you 
know. Not that he is bankrupt ; he's got his 
company — Captain Lancelot Chauncey. Doesn't 
it sound awfully jolly ? " 

"It is such a pretty name," said Diane, 
turning round again, and looking calm and 
tianquiL 

" And he's such a handsome fellow ! " Alfred 

cried with enthusiasm. He had a dawning 
perception that the topic they were now upon 
was of some interest to his inamorata; but 
he was imconscious of any selfish pang, as he 
went on, 

'* He's the nicest fellow I know, without 
any exception. I wish I was him." 

VOL. II, T 
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^* I wish you were, if lie can talk grammar," 
laughed Sophy. " Tell me some more about 
this Captain Chauncey. Is he a very muscular, 
athletic sort of man ? I ask because, in Diane s 
delirium, one of her most incessant fancies was 
of some gladiator, who always seemed to make 
his appearance in the arena, in the costimie of 
Sir Lancelot du Lac, at the * Diamond ' joust, 
with ' a scarlet sleeve broidered with pearls ' 
in his helmet. This man killed thousands of 
knights, or gladiators, every minute — the 
slaughter that went on in the lists was some- 
thing terrific, judging fiom the way you cried 
' Euge ! ' and held up your thumbs, imploring 
him to spare them, Diane. Then, sometimes 
you would get confused, and say ' Habet 1 ' 
by mistake, and toss your arms about in a 
furious style. Oh ! my dear, I am so glad 
jiU that is over." 

"What siUy things people say when they 
are delirious," said Diane, laughing nervously. 
" Tell me some more of my nonsense. I asked 
you yesterday what I used to talk about, and 
you would not tell me." 

" They pass out of my head, till something 
occurs to remind me of them. You talked 
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heaps of nonsense, but the Amphitheatre was 
the favourite mania, I think." 

" Didn't she ever go to a bull-fight, by way 
of a change ? " Alfred asked, seeing that Diane 
found some difficulty in guiding her voice, and 
yet seemed to wish to say something. 

But there had been talk enough on the sub- 
ject of Diane's delirium ; she was more than 
inclined to be hysterical, and her cheeks were 
flushed, her hands feverisL 

" How was she ever to get through her life ? " 
she asked herself, as she lay quietly still, with 
closed eyes, whilst the others withdrew into the 
next roouL Would no new thoughts and 
aspirations, or the utterly fresh pursuits she 
was about to follow, banish from her mind the 
memory of that fatal, foolish love ? She tried 
to look forward to what she might be at Sister 
Sophy's age, and with a shudder found herself 
hoping that she would have died long ere then. 
Very often she imagined that she was not going 
to live, from which it will readily be inferred 
that she was some little way advanced on the 
stage towards recovery. 

Still, she was just in a condition that de- 
manded the greatest care and attention ; and 
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though her illness itself had been of shorter 
duration than might have been expected, her 
convalescence seemed likely to prove a long 
and tedious business. The doctor was anxious 
to try what change of air and scene would do 
for her, rightly believing that his patient's 
nerves and spirits were more affected than her 
positive health. Diane seemed to wish to be 
with her cousin at Boulogne, and Sophy Carlton 
had that day written to Mademoiselle Albin, 
and was hoping that by the time an answer could 
arrive they would be able to take the invalid 
down to Folkestone, that she might have a few 
days' rest, in the beautiful warm sea air, before 
crossing the Channel. It was about this that 
Alfred and the Sister were talking, after they 
quitted Diane. 

" Miss Carlton," cried the young man, " do 
you not think it madness of her to dream of 
being a Sister of Mercy ? " 

" No, not for her to dream of it ; it is well 
for her to have something to occupy her 
thoughts a little, and keep her from brooding 
over whatever it is that made her so unhappy. 
I am not sure, but I suppose it to be that 
Lancelot. I trust she will be well enough to 
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get away from here in a few days, and then 1 
dare say Mademoiselle Albin will join ns at 
Folkestone, when our anxiety, in one sense, will 
be at an end — I mean, of course, the respon- 
sibility we have taken upon ourselves, in yield- 
ing to the poor child's foolish wish that the 
Deshons may not know anything of her, until 
she is safe abroad ; in the mean time, there is 
no harm in her wearing a black gown, if she 
prefers it to a blue, and she must cover up her 
little head in a cap until her hair is grown 
longer ; then, after she has had a long time to 
think, some months at least, if she still wishes 
to join our sisterhood, you will not thwart 
her, I know, and / naturally should encourage 
her; but I fancy she will find her happines 
elsewhere." 

A firm, resolute expression took the place of 
the perplexed look that Alfred's face had worn 
of late, as he said, 

" Look here — I — ^I m awfully obliged to you 
for making me see this. I am such a con- 
founded dolt, that I don't beheve it ever would 
have occurred to me that she could be woriying 
herself about Chauncey. Now, I've got an idea 
in my head, and I'll do all I can. Wish me 
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God speed, Sister; say in your kind, sweet way, 
'God bless you!'" 

" May He indeed bless you, my dear boy," 
said Sophy ; " but what are you going to do ? " 

" Don't ask me, please, because I may fail — 
no, I shan't, though ; I know I shall succeed. 
And won't break my word to her, either. I 
say, the Abbess wouldn't make a row, would 
she ? " he said, as he aflfectionately kissed her. 
Then he wished her good-bye, and saying that 
he must hurry off to catch his train, went 
away, fired with his new idea, the notion that he 
would make his darling's life happy once more. 

And Diane, when she heard that he had gone, 
cried at his unkindness in not wishing her fare- 
well, and was very pitiful and unhappy all the 
evening, so much so that Mrs. Parsons, who 
had diligently taken her share in the nursing 
of her mistress's young friend, at first for Alfred's 
sake alone, and, afterwards for the interest no 
one could ever help feeling towards Diane, 
observed sotto voce, in an exultant manner, 
" that she always was glad to see them cross 
and peevish, that it was the most favourablest 
sign, and the dear little Miss was getting round 
beautiful." 
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CHAPTER IX 

'' I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.** 

The life Lancelot Chauncey led for some days 
after the belief arose within him that Diane 
was to be discovered, if proper means were 
used towards seeking for her, and energy did 
not fail, may be best imagined by those who 
have read descriptions of the method of regu- 
larity which detective officers, when employed 
on some business of secret and mysterious 
import, first scent out a clue to the matter, 
and then follow up the track carefully, until 
they arrive at the culminating point, when, 
perhaps, it may be found that they have been 
on a perfectly wrong trail, and all their labour 
has to begin over again, with the additional 
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difficulty and disadvantage, on starting freshly, 
of lost time and damped ardour, and hope 
of success in their enterprise. 

When, at the conclusion of his leave of 
absence, he joined his regiment at Windsor, 
Lancelot felt ahnost as if he had deserted from 
the cause he had undertaken, though he knew 
that, notwithstanding his passionate interest 
in the case, his most persevering and desperate 
efforts were neither so well arranged, nor 
equally likely to arrive at a happy termina- 
tion, as those of the calmer and thoroughly 
experienced detectives, who, if only for the 
sake of the large reward promised in addition 
to payment for their services, should they be 
successful in tracing the missing girl, to say 
nothing of their own satisfaction, and the 
pride and pleasure those of that most ex- 
citing and interesting profession generally, 
and I cannot help thinking invariably, take 
in their work, would of course do all that 
could possibly be conceived in the performance 
of their duty. 

Yet it was very hard for him to feel himself 
no longer an active, stirring power in the 
business, and when he found that he could 
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not obtain extension of his leave, he had half 
determined upon throwing up his commission, 
without much consideration as to what his 
future might be, when, if the worst was proved 
as to Diane's fate, his whole career had been 
cut off and altered, or thought as to any con- 
struction that might be put upon the pro- 
ceeding by his acquaintance, though he was 
not by nature one of those heroic beings 
capable of performing an unusual or dis- 
interested act, grandly indifferent to what 
might be said by the world at large, and 
personal friends in particular, when a circum- 
stance, very trivial and insignificant in itself, 
yet of no little importance to Lancelot, since 
it had power to recall to his memory whole 
sentences he had listened to from Diane's lips, 
deterred the resolution from fully forming itself 
within his mind. Slight ^nd trifling though 
it was, merely the accident of his hearing in 
the street a common, popular air whistled by 
some shoeblack or message-boy, yet it served 
to remind him specially of one day, one in 
particular out of so many of the same sort, 
when they had been together in Diane's purple 
drawing-room, talking and practising, and 
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Gussie Deshon had called to his cousin from 
the garden to play some more lively measure 
than the strains in which she and Lancelot 
delighted, but were to the more depraved and 
uncultivated taste of the young man little 
better than that proverbial melody, the oc- 
casion of the aged cow's demise, upon which, 
humouring the whims of her fiance^ Diane 
had trilled out the song of Offenbach's 
** Grande Duchesse," *' Ah 1 que j'aime les 
militaires ; " breaking off suddenly, to cry, 

"I wish I could see a review of English 
soldiers, I have heard so much about them. 
T wish Gussie was an officer ! Mr. Chauncey, 
when I have my house in London, next 
year, will you come and see me one day 
dressed in your helmet and cuirass, looking 
like those splendid toy men at the Horse 

Guards ? " 

t 

She was so young in almost all her ways, 
but her childishness was one of the greatest 
charms; she looked and often talked like a 
girl of sixteen, and Lancelot had delighted 
in encouraging her military mania, and en- 
larged upon the grandeur of the Guards 
bands, promising her various kinds of gratifi- 
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cation, of a martial character, for "next year." 
The memory of all this now helped to keep 
up his flagging spirits, and re.ndered him 
more able than he would have believed pos- 
sible to appear natural amongst his brother 
officers, who, young men as most of them 
were, and generally lacking in discernment, 
noticed no difference in their favourite. Lance 
Chauncey, except, perhaps, that he seemed 
rather less devoted to music than usual, and 
that he constantly ran up to London for a 
few hours, and down again by a return train, 
though from the time of the year he could not 
be visiting very extensively. 

I suppose men are naturally of a less in- 
quisitive disposition than women, or that they 
do not take so much interest in the proceedings 
and business of their friends a^ do the gentler 
sex ; at any rate, Lancelot's tersely-put excuse 
for his moments being occupied, and his con- 
stant journeys to town, " that he had some law 
matters to see about," was quite enough to 
satisfy the curiosity of his battalion at Windsor, 
without further explanation as to whether the 
" Law " was helping him to contest a wiU and 
his right to some property, warding off an 
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action for breach of promise of marriage, or 
what not. So long as he appeared on parade, 
or at the mess table, with his wonted refinement 
and elegance of manner, and went through'his 
duties as usual, both as soldier and bel esprit, 
no one dreamed of remarking the harassed, 
careworn, sleepless look of his face, or his far 
away, thoughtftd expression, when he had not 
been speaking or addressed for some minutes. 

But the terrible mental strain that his 
anxiety occasioned, not to mention the phy- 
sical fatigue of his incessant journeys to 
London, that he might learn the latest news 
that had been heard at the Private Inquiry 
OflSce, where he had applied for assistance in 
the almost hopeless quest he had undertaken, 
to Teddington or the neighbourhood, as a 
notion would from time to time spring up, 
that by going to the place near which the 
fatal tragedy or abduction had happened, 
some new and hopeful idea might arise, told 
very greatly upon his health ; and when he 
had been at Thamis Cottage for a few moments 
one day, and shortly afterwards his cousins 
heard that he had fallen a victim to an 
epidemic just then rife at Windsor, and 
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amongst the men in his regiment, Hibernian 
Katty declared " that it was the greatest 
mercy imaginable, for if something or other 
hadn't occmred to keep Lance quiet, he would 
have worked, and fussed, and fretted himself 
desperately ill." 

So whilst Diane was slowly and painfully, 
but surely, winning her way back to life and 
strength, and thinking sometimes bitterly of 
" Captain Chauncey " as he now was, think- 
ing of him only as the heartless, worldly- 
minded butterfly she had been induced to 
believe him, imagining him gaily and happily 
finding pleasure and amusement in the con- 
quest of every fresh victim whose sad lot it 
was to fall in his path, her poor, harshly-con- 
demned and wrongly-judged lover, with a 
feeling of despair that he could no longer 
keep his employes up to their work, by the 
encouragement of his constant attention and 
presence among them, was obliged to succumb 
at length to the pain and iUness he resisted as 
long as possible, and was soon too miserable 
and wretched to be able to think very much 
about anything beyond his own suflFcrings. 

Lancelot's illness was looked upon by Lady 
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Cockbum almost as a personal injury to her- 
self, and lamented the fact of it to such a 
degree as to perfectly amuse Katty O'Grady, 
to whom her ladyship had taken a most ex- 
traordinary fancy, wholly unaccountable, seeing 
that the little girl had a decided will and 
opinion of her own, and had never for an 
instant followed the usual lead of her sex ia 
bowing down to and forming herself upon 
Margaretta's code. The first excitement of 
grief and the renewed hope having worn 
off, life at Riverbank had assumed a ghastly 
and wearying monotony, almost unendur- 
able, under which Lady Cockbum chafed 
and fretted, till she had wellnigh lost her 
senses, had it not been for Katty 's society, 
and her little calm, decisive manner of re- 
fusing to encourage the slightest despoi;idency, 
even though, as the weeks passed on, the chance 
of discovering Diane seemed very nearly hope- 
less. 

Gussie Deshon had started for the Continent 
as soon as he had been made to realize that 
there was a possibility of his cousin s being 
still alive, nominally with the intention of try- 
ing to discover if any of her ornaments had 
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fallen into the hands of the diamond merchants 
of Amsterdam, having a vague sort of notion, 
derived from some novel he had read, that 
thieves always got rid of their plunder as 
quickly as possible, and that stolen jewels 
had sometimes been recovered in Holland. 

He did not seem to know how he would 
proceed with regard to tracing the gems, which 
he expected had in all likelihood been unset 
and taken from Diane's bracelets, necklace, and 
the opal crescent, nor did any one believe for a 
moment that he had sense or energy sufl&cient 
for the sHghtest enterprise ; but it was a reUef 
to his sister and poor little Mrs. Deshon to get 
rid of him from Kiverbank, and a good thing 
for him, both mentally and physically, to go 
away from the scene of his foUy and its 
punishment, as he by this time regarded his 
flirtation and the result of his selfish and un- 
kind behaviour to Diane. He did not, how- 
ever, carry out his idea of lending his help in 
the search upon which others, . so much more 
fitted for the work, were engaged ; his health 
and spirits proved unequal to the attempt, and 
very shortly after his departure from Tedding- 
ton he was to be heard of at Homburg, re- 
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pairing the ravages remorse had made upon 
his constitution by drinking mineral waters, 
and seeking oblivion and amusement in the 
excitement of roulette. 

All this while Lord Kildorin was a constant 
visitor at Thamis Cottage. Harriette still 
being at Plymouth, he found lus time rather 
heavy on his hands, or so he said occasionally, 
as a sort of excuse for his presence, when day 
after day he made his way, at a very early hour 
in the afternoon, into the Rosses' drawing-room, 
whence Minnie, in a bewitching state of con- 
valescence, would sometimes banish him to the 
garden, avowedly because she felt too weak for 
talking, in reality that Miss O'Grady might 
entertain the visitor, tSte-d-tete, and drive him 
into a state of desperation at the thought that 
he was not a free man to lay his coronet and 
impaired fortune at the little feet of the young 
lady, who, though too certain of the state of 
his affections, and far too confident in her 
power over him, to own actually to herself 
that she was in love with Miss Field's ^fiancSy 
yet nevertheless imconsciously betrayed to her 
sister the fact that if it were only possible to 
chasser poor Harriette conveniently, Katty 
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would not refuse to forgive^ her adorer for 
having so weakly fallen a victim to the 
charms of another fascinating woman, who 
had captivated and attracted his fancy for a 
moment, without reaQy touching his heart. 

Kattv was very good, and behaved beauti- 
fblly.Tr »he u^! h.^. m«le Elian very 
miserable, for the Irish belle had already re- 
ceived quite enough admiration to make her 
exigeante in the demand for more, and she 
knew that one word, or even an expression in 
• her face, giving a hint that her heart WaB not 
utterly callous, would be a cruel temptation to 
the man to forget his allegiance to Harriette 
Field; but Katty, though it was not in her 
nature to do anything to check his constant 
homage to herself, never for a moment forgot, 
or allowed Lord Kildorin to lose sight of, the 
weighty circumstance of his engagement, and 
talked about the future viscountess, her beauty, 
accomplishments, and the passionate love she 
was c&)'tain that she entertained for Kilian; 
chaffing him gaily and merrily, with so little 
apparent regard for his feelings, or betrayal 
that she herself was anything more than a 
laughter-loving, cruel, heartless little enchan- 
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tress, that the young man, naturally flattered 
at the deep affection Harriette had professed 
for him, the belief in which her constant letters 
served greatly to strengthen, was hardly aware 
that he would gladly abandon aU his posses- 
sions, if by doing so he could obtain his release 
from the lovely, blue-eyed woman in the west 
of England. 

It made it none the easier for him to remain 
loyal to the lady who loved him, that it had 
been his mother's wish, almost from the moment 
of her son's return, that he should marry the 
lady with whom it was now evident to all the 
world that he was in love. Katty would not 
be' rich, it is true, but she had been, throughout 
all the years of her sortow, Uke a darling child 
to old Lady Kildorin, and Kilian, with his 
shattered fortune, of course could not expect 
to marry brilliantly. He was now waiting 
until Harriette was strong enough to take 
her over to Ireland, on a visit to the Dowager, 
who naturally enough was not di3posed ' to re- 
ceive with rapture the person who had upset 
her plans, and would be, in addition, a more 
poorly dowered bride for Lord Kildorin than 
Katty O'Grady. 
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Lancelot Chauncey, lying sick at Windsor, 
guessed nothing of the way in which matters 
were going with his Mend, or indeed thought 
of him at all, until one day, the first occasion 
of his getting up for a few hours, he busied 
himself, against the express commands of the 
regimental surgeon, in reading some letters 
that had arrived for him whilst he was too ill 
to attend to them, one of which concerned the 
business upon which he had been writing to 
the lawyer in Clifford's Inn, on that morning, 
soon after his return from Plymouth, when 
Katty O'Grady had looked over his shoulder, 
in the drawing-room at Thamis Cottage, and 
made her coliente upon the nature of his 
correspondence. 

" I think you're such a nasty, unkind 
coward, not to go and see poor Lance, now 
he's so ill 1 " Katty had often ejaculated to 
Lord Kildorin, but Minnie's startled exclama- 
tion " Oh, he might bring it to the children," 
had deterred him from proving that he was 
not afraid of the infection of Lancelot's dis- 
order, his feelings of friendship, great though 
they were, being hardly strong enough to over- 
power his dread lest he should not be permitted 
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to come again to Thamis Cottage after he had 
inhaled the fevered air of the sick room ; but 
as soon as he heard from Harriette that she 
and her aunt had decided upon coming up to 
London, to the old lodgings of the latter in 
Albemarle Street, and he knew that he would 
not be at liberty to come any more into the 
presence of Katty's little nephews and nieces, 
he said to Mrs. Ross one morning, when he 
had arrived for what he believed was to be 
his last visit for a time, that he thought he 
really had behaved like a brute to dear old 
Lance, and that he meant to go off to Windsor 
and see him that very day. 

" And you will come back here to dinner," 
said Minnie, "to let us know how the poor 
fellow is ? " 

" But you'U be afraid now, surely — " Kilian 
was beginning, with an uncertain glance at 
Katty, who, demurely bending over the little 
sock she was knitting for ex-baby Ross, said 
nothing, but thought to herself that she would 
not be poor Miss Field for anything in the 

world ! 

But Minnie thought all danger of infection 
must be over, and was most anxious to hear a 
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proper account of the health of her eldest 
child, as she styled her cousin, Captain 
Chauncej, so Lord Kildorin, delightedly de- 
parting, arrived in Lancelot's room at a 
moment so apropos^ that the latter cried out 
on seeing him, " Why, Kildorin, surely you 
must be your own ghost, and heard me exclaim 
just now that I would give a hundred thousand 
pounds to see you 1 " 

"Which is a falsehood. Captain," replied 
the other, taking both his hands as Lancelot 
started up from his couch, "for if you pos- 
sessed * sich an illegint fortune,' I know you're 
not the fool to squander it away on ne'er-do- 
weels like myself, meaning no oflFence to your 
generosity, however, all the same. But how 
are you ? Sure, you look a poor sight ! Why, 
man, what have you done with your flesh ? 
My dear, dear old boy, you've been bad in- 
deed, and you don't look any better now." 

" But I am, though," said Lancelot, " I am 
all right, only a little weak. I wish they'd let 
me move, 'tis so wearisome to be kept lolling 
here on a sofa, like a sick schoolgirl." 

But although Lancelot had declared himself 
to be only a Uttle weak, and that he was already 
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finding his convalescence wearying, he could not 
feel as if his strength would be suflBicient for 
the scene he imagined must ensue if he were 
then to tell Lord Kildorin that secret of which 
he was in possession. He put ojff breaking the 
news, minute after minute ; let the conversa- 
tion run on and on upon different subjects, 
even talked about Eiverbank and the trouble of 
the Deshons, till he seemed so utterly worn out 
and exhausted, that the other declared at last, 

" Upon my honour, I do believe I've stayed 
with you too long, and you are still much 
worse than you try to make out ! What a 
terrible deal of sickness there is about, to be 
sure ! There's poor little Minnie, bless her 
heart, not half the woman yet that she was 
before that last little atom was bom, and 
there's yourself, and my Harriette, too — she has 
not got over the drenching she got that night, 
you know, when poor little Miss Deshon, rest 
her soul, was lost." 

" How can I tell him ? " thought Lancelot. 
" I cannot, it must be managed by the woman 
herself." 

Kilian purled on about Teddington, the 
Rosses, and Katty O'Grady, till the invaHd, 
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throwing out a random shot, merely for the 
sake of saying something, happened to hit 
upon just the most pregnable part imaginable 
in his friend's armour. 

" It is a capital thing for a fellow, when a 
woman cares for him," he said, not exactly 
knowing how the words arose. 

Lord Kildorin sighed, and answered, " Yes, 
it is," but in so doleful a tone, and with such 
a harassed look on his handsome face, that 
Lancelot cried, with a half laugh, 

" My dear Kilian, what is the matter ? Are 
you dying for love of some beauteous being ? " 

"You forget Fm engaged, I believe," said 
Kildorin reddening. 

" And are not quite sure of the lady's re- 
gards ? " Lancelot asked nervously. 

" Ah, but yes, I am, though," said Kilian, 
recovering himself, " and I am the most fortu- 
nate fellow alive. She is a splendid creature — 
magnificent ! " 

" Yes, very ; but are you thoroughly sure of 
her love? I think the possession of a true, 
loving, aflfectionate heart is worth all the pride 
a man feels in having even such a handsome, 
gorgeously-dressed wife, who values him at a 
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rate sometliing lower than her last new ear- 
rings." 

" You say this because you have seen Harrie 
flirt," somewhat discomposedly replied Kilian, 
walking about the room. " K I thought she 

was taking me in 1 But what folly I'm 

talking ! Look here, would a woman write like 
this, if she didn't care for one ? " He had 
taken a letter from his pocket as he spoke, 
which he handed to Lancelot to read, whilst 
he continued, " She is coming to London this 
evening. Faith 1 how late it is," looking at 
his watch ; " I must be off", or 111 miss my train." 

"You are going to meet Miss Field, at 
Paddington ? " Lancelot asked, inwardly in- 
veighing against his dilatoriness in having let 
the time pass on without coming to the subject 
uppermost in his mind, for the time being, and 
meditating whether he could not manage, by 
detaining Lord Kildorin, to prevent his meet- 
ing with Harriette, until he had been made 
acquainted with the story which his friend did 
not now dread discovering so much as at the 
beginning of this interview. 

" No," said Kildorin ; "I don't go to town 
this evening. She says I needn't ; tells me not 
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to meet her, in fact I am going to dine at 
Miimie's. Good-bye, my dear old chum ; I 
must hurry, really. Take care of yourself. 
I'll look you up again soon." 

" Stop ! I say, Kilian, give my love to 
Mieze and Puss, and, mind, no larks with 
Katty. You are engaged^ you know, and I 
won't have the child's feelings played with," 
said Lancelot, rather struck with the Viscount's 
eagerness to keep his appointment, and the 
idea that had struck him when first he saw 
Lord Kildorin and Miss O'Grady together, 
before he had heard of the Harriette Field 
entanglement, recurring to his mind. 

" The darling 1 as if she'd be ^likely to care 
for me at all ! " Kilian said, a not displeased 
flush upon his cheeks, standing at the door for 
an instant, ere he waved a last adieu, and 
dashed away. 

Lancelot's pale face assumed a more tranquil 
look than it had worn for some weeks, when he 
was alone, as he soliloquized, " What a relief ! 
I believe at this moment the dear old fellow 
would give his head to be safe out of the Field's 
clutches, and he shall — ^by George 1 he shall — 
and before many hours are over, I swear 1" 
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Captain Chauncey bounded off his sofa 
with alacrity, kicking away his slippers, and 
searched energetically for collar, neckscarf, 
and the various appendages to a gentleman's 
costume, dispensable when in an invalided 
condition. 

In five minutes he was a booted and spurred 
knight, that is to say, of Pali Mall or St. 
James's Street in the nineteenth century, with 
a frock coat, gloves, high hat, &c. His servant 
came at his summons, and gazed aghast at the 
change in his superior officer, whom he had left, 
only a few hours ago, quite prostrate with 
weakness. 

"Harris," Lancelot said, "I am obliged to 
run up to London for a few hours, on business, 
but shall be back to-night. I don't think Dr. 
Dacre meant to pay me another visit till the 
morning, but if he should come, say I am doing 
very well, have taken my physic regularly, am 
asleep — dead — ^whatever you like. Don't let 
out that I'm gone ; and look here, what are all 
those bottles ? I feel rather seedy, I'd better 
take a dose. No ; not that filthy cooling 
draught — some of the tonic. Then get me a 
trap to drive to the station." 
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Any one the least acquainted with pharmacy 
will know that a quadruple amount of strength 
is not to be obtained by lightly quafl&ng, as did 
Lancelot just now, four doses together of quinine, 
nor will it be wondered at that, by the time he 
was ready to start, and had taken leave of his 
mystified attendant, who hoped, but with no 
great degree of confidence, " that the Captain 
hadn't gone wrong in his head, or heard some 
dreadful bad news about something," and 
arrived at the Windsor terminus, he was much 
further from feeling strong than before he had 
taken the medicine, and sujBfered fearfully 
already with a splitting headache. 

There was time for him, before his train 
started, to try the efiect of a glass or two of 
soda-and-brandy, which, however, only served 
to remind him of Gussie's potations, without 
affording him the slightest relief. He remained 
quietly in the waiting-room until the train 
was almost hissing out of the station, when 
the sight of a face he knew at one of the 
windows, veiled in wreaths of tobacco smoke, 
drove him hurriedly itito the first compartment 
he reached, feeling, as he did, wholly unequal to 
the effort of talking or fixing his attention on 
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anything, and unfortunately for him, though 
even under more favourable circumstances that 
journey must have been a trying one to beax, 
he was only able to obtain a backward seat in 
a carriage with people who religiously kept the 
windows dosed, from the moment of starting 
until they arrived at the Waterloo platform, at 
which time, and never once before, his fellow 
travellers remarked that the tall, thin yoxing 
man, with the large, flat parcel, which was the 
only thing in the shape of In^age Lancelot had 
with him, looked singularly fadnt and ill, and 
totally imfit to take care of himself or to be 
alone. Some one gave him a hand to assist him 
in getting out of the carriage, and he was con- 
scious that people were crowding about him, 
with a confused sense of not knowing exactly 
where he was going, or why he was there, 
before he reeled and fell into the arms of a 
railway guard, and was carried in a funting fit 
into one of the waiting-rooms. 

''Some water 1" "Loosen his collar!" 
" Has any one some smelling salts ? " were 
ejaculated by different voices, as a young man 
pushed through the people who were pressing 
round Lancelot, saying, 
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" Let me come ; I know this gentleman — 
he is a friend of mine. Take care of that 
picture ; does it belong to him ? '' Then, as his 
eyes fell upon something which an inquisitive 
person, in unfastening Lancelot's scarf, had dis- 
closed to view, Alfred Seymour, the artist of 
whom mention has been made once or twice in 
the course of this story, started, as the locket 
attached to the chain which was wound round 
the neck of the man who, amongst his ac- 
quaintance, was commonly supposed never to 
have had a real regard for any Hving woman, 
opening, revealed the portrait of a delicate, fair 
face, with bands of smooth black hair; upon 
seeing which, Seymour marvelled much to him- 
self, as he inwardly exclaimed, 

"Lance Chauncey ^ith a love secret, and 
that secret being no other than the poor little 
Princess Deshon f What a wonderful world 
weUveinl" 

He had closed the locket, and concealed it 
where it had been before, ere Lancelot showed 
signs of returning consciousness ; and when 
the latter was so far recovered as to be able 
to speak, and to remember where he was and 
the circumstances of his being there, asked him 
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whither he was bound, and offered to see him 
safely to his destination, 

" Ah ! Seymour, are you here ? I saw you 
when I got into the train at Windsor, but was 
afraid of the smoke, and shirked you. This 
is the first time I have been out for the last 
few weeks, as I have been on the sick list, and 
am not quite the thing yet- Can you recom- 
mend me any place near this where I can get 
myself shampooed, for my head aches fit to 
burst ? 1 think if I could get a cup of black 
coffee, with some brandy in it, I should be 
better. I have some business to do, and want 
to get back to Windsor to-night," said Lance- 
lot, as his friend helped him into a cab. 

"My dear fellow, you can't go anywhere 
this evening ; you must be mad to dream of 
such a thing ! " said the artist " Come with 
me to my diggings ; I can give you a bed. I 
can't imagine how it is you are out, and Fm 
uncommonly glad I happened to be in the 
train to look after you. I had heard about 
your illness from Mrs. Vane Emerton. I have 
just come from their place, where I have been 
stopping a couple of days. Guinevere was in 
a great state of mind about you, and means to 
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drive over and see you, as soon as you are • 
safe, I believe. You look awfully pulled down." 
Lancelot really felt too unwell to fulfil his 
intention of going to see Harriette Field that 
• evening ; moreover, he was not absolutely 
certain whether he should be able to find her, 
for it was past the hour at which the express 
train would have arrived from Plymouth, or 
he might have met her on the platform at 
Paddington ; and though he had it strongly 
borne in upon him, that Mrs. Carewe and her 
niece would be in lodgings in Albemarle Street, 
he was quite at a loss for the number of the 
house. 

He trusted to be able to get his interview 
with her over before Lord Kildorin should 
have come to visit his mistress in the morning. 
There was some little compunction, and he was 
sorry for the woman, in what he was going to 
do, though he knew he would be acting dis- 
honestly, both towards Kilian and society at 
large, in keeping back that information of 
which he was possessed. Still, though he 
pitied Harriette, and woidd much have pre- 
ferred that her marriage should be broken off 
by any other circumstance than his own means. 
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his dislike for her made the distasteful task 
more easy than had she been one whom he had 
ever cared for or respected. 

As he tossed about on the bed Alfred Sey- 
mour had placed at his service, the words of 
that letter, of which the recipient had been so 
strangely communicative, haunted Lancelot. 
" Oh I my love, my Kilian, I have suffered 
trouble, anxiety, and sickness since I parted 
fern you, such . Weary while ago. and I am 
ill and unhappy still, and cannot cease to 
grieve for my sweet little Di; but, darling, 
my husband, when I am with you again, and 
can feel your dear, strong arms about me, and 
your kisses showered upon my lips, I shall 
forget all my sorrow in the wild passion of 
my love for you." 

" What a truly disgusting way for a woman 
to write to a man she never knew till a few 
months ago ! " thought Captain Chaimcey, as, 
gradually dozing off, he sank into a heavy 
sleep, which lasted till far on into the morning. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" Too long I strove 
To call his cold observance love. 
No ! sum thine Edith's wretched lot 
In these brief words — ^He loves her not ! " 

In spite of the length of time that had elapsed, 
and the qniet life Miss Field had passed, since 
the catastrophe at Teddington, neither her 
health nor spirits seemed to have recovered 
from the effects of the shock, judging from 
the pale and haggard face that was watching 
at a window on the ground floor of a house 
in Albemarle Street, on the morning after her 
arrival in London. 

But to Mrs. Carewe it appeared this day as 
though love, that grand rejuvenator and beau- 
tifier, had smoothed out all the lines, and given 
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a new and softer look to her niece's \^om 
features, and lent a sweet brilliancy to her 
beautiful blue eyes, as, leaning over the wire 
blind and straining her ears to catch the first 
sound of the wheels which were bringing Lord 
Kjldorin to her arms, Harriette waited with 
growing impatience, as vehicle after vehicle 
passed by and no cab stopped at that door, 
to send her eagerly out into the passage, to 
greet and welcome the one man in all her life 
who had been able to waken within her a per- 
fect, passionate, and disinterested regard. 

She was perhaps more really beautiful just 
now than she had ever been before, and Lord 
Kildorin might be proud of a woman who 
loved him so warmly and sincerely ; so certainly 
thought Mrs. Carewe, as she sat looking at her, 
ready to retire judiciously into an adjoining 
room the moment there were indications of 
Kalian's approach. 

" It is eleven o'clock, and he is not here ! " 
said Harriette, with her white lips compressed, 
as, after a silence of some duration, she turned 
from the window, every look of youth and 
happiness faded out of the stem, cold face, and 
confronted her aunt. The tone in which she 
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spoke was little above a whisper ; mental suflFer- 
ing and weakness had delayed the recovery of 
her voice, ever since the illness she had had in 
consequence of that fearful night and morning 
spent in her wet clothes, at the time of Diane's 
loss. 

"My darling one, never mind," said Mrs. 
Carewe soothingly. " Very likely he does not 
like to come too early, lest you should not be 
dressed, as you have been an invalid, you 
know ; and you must remember you told him 
especially not to meet you yesterday at the 
station, because you would be too tired to talk 
to him." 

Any suppressed and yet visible passion of 
anger, or whatever may be the emotion, is 
almost always painful to witness, but rage and 
sorrow that tries to give vent to its force in 
language, and yet for some reason is prevented, 
is, 1 14, even a more dieted .ight U> 
contemplate. Harriette's two hands were 
clenched furiously, her nostrUs quivered, and 
her eyes gleamed with a wild and fierce light, 
as she spoke, whUe her voice, hoarse and uncer- 
tarn, sometimes so nearly failed her altogether, 
that Mrs. Carewe, who clung to her, vainly 
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endeavouring to calm her, was not always able 
to catch distinctly the words she said. 

" Do you pretend to be deceived by him, as 
you have fancied me to be all along? You 
know that, before my love for him had kindled 
his admiration into a something that for a 
moment passed with him enough for love as 
to make him think he wanted to marry me, you 
were pitying me for my weakness and for that 
folly of long ago, which you thou^t would 
stand in the way of encouraging that fancy in 
Kilian — ^that deep, mad adoration of my own 
and that even then you doubted the truth and 
reality of his liking for me, and would have 
warned me, only you were afraid — afraid of me 
and my temper I Have not these two last days, 
yesterday and tiiis morning, if the past weeks 
were not enough, taught me the utter foolishness 
it was for me ever to hope for pure, good hap- 
piness? What have his letters been to me? short 
— irregular — ^maunderings about the changes 
in his mother's face since he last saw it — 
descriptions of KUdorin Castle, and people who 
remembered him, people who had forgotten his 
existence, with here and there an awkwardly 
thrown in rhapsody orx my fine beauty, or his 
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longing to see me again. Lies, Ues, Uesl If 
I had died the other day he would have been 
soriy^ that is all. If I were to give him up — 
he would perhaps compliment me -so fax as to 
feel he had lost a woman who would have done 
the title of Viscountess Kildorin some little 
credit, and who would have loved him with all 
her heart ; but he would care — ^not one farthing ! 
He never loved me really. K he did, would he 
not be here now ? Do you think he would have 
attended to my letter ? He would have come 
in spite of what I said. I wrote that sentence 
only to try him, and what I have dreaded so 
long has been proved. Oh, fool ! Why do I 
rave Uke this, when I ought to keep myself still 
and cool, to be ready to strive to please him 
and win his love when he comes at last ? I 
swear he shaU love me— when I am his wife, 
for his wife I shall be soon — ^my Kilian is all 
honour and nobleness, and he will marry me — 
he would marry me, even were my good looks 

gone, Uke my voice " 

He came, and she had sunk exhausted upon 
a sofa, and was sobbing hystericaUy when he 
entered the room. It was a strange and 
ominous welcome to give the man for whom 
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she had been waiting, and whose love she 
had meant to win by her beauty, her fas- 
cination, and her patient, unexacting devotion 
for himself. • 

It was a little after ten o'clock when Lance- 
lot Chauncey, refreshed and strengthened by 
his night's rest, dressed and foimd his way into 
the studio of his artist host, where Mr. Seymour, 
palette and brush in hand, was already busily at 
work, with signs of a recently-finished breakfast 
on a small table near him. 

" Well I I trust you are better,'' he said, 
nodding to him, and ringing a bell. " Don't 
swear at me for not having you called earlier ; 
I hope your business isn't a matter of life and 
death." 

"No, but of marrying and giving in mar- 
riage ; something rather unpleasant connected 
with my old friend Kildorin, of whom you have 
heard. I have been making discoveries about 
a wife his brother left," said Lancelot, not 
thinking it necessary to make a great mystery 
out of the concern about which he was 
interested to a man with whom he was upon 
fairly intimate terms, and on whose discretion 
he knew he Could rely. 
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" Phew I I hope there is not a family too ? 
Is Lord Kildorin's title in any danger?" 
Seymour asked. 

" I believe not — I hope not. What are you 
painting ? " said Lancelot. 

" Nothing much. An attempt at Mrs. Vane 
Emerton's face, to see if I can utilize it ; but it 
will not do for what I want : she has just the 
simpering sort of prettiness that all Buckner's 
portraits have — a lovely, characterless face, and 
an exquisite gown. I could manage the latter 
best But here is your breakfast," as a negro 
boy entered, bearing a tray. "Is there anything 
you would like to have ? Has Jim made the 
coffee all right ? " 

" Like an angel," was the reply. " May I tell 
him to get me a cab here in half an hour ? " 

" Jim ! A hansom at ten minutes to eleven, 
sharp as a knife," called out the artist to the 
black servant as he was leaving the room. 

Lancelot began to eat for a few minutes> 
and then came over to the easel, to look at 
his friend's half-finished picture ; it was only 
the face of a pretty woman, drawn evidently 
only from memory, with fair hair falling about 
her shoulders. 
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« Stupid thing 1 " said Seymour, pushing it 
on one side. " I cannot get a model for the 
subject of the nicest thing I ever began, and 
which I wanted for my Academy picture next 
year ; yet I know that any face would really 
do, that is to say, for the public taste. Here it 
is," and he turned a large canvas from the 
wall, and disclosed a painting in which there 
seemed to be more work needed to complete 
aU the details of velvet and satin, upon the 
rendering of which Alfred Seymour prided 
himself above every branch of his art; but 
the two figures, the sleeping princess and the 
young lover on his knees beside her couch — for 
that was the subject delineated — ^were still 
entirely in a state of embryo. 

" What a violet room 1 " was Lancelot's first 
remark, or criticism, as he looked at the pic- 
ture. 

"Yes," answered Seymour, looking with 
that fondness of expression one often notices 
in an artist when contemplating his own 
handiwork, at the unfinished production of his 
pencil, " I meant it originally more as a study 
of colour than anything else. The prince is 
to be in white, and I made these scattered 
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flowers on the pillow lilies of the valley, but 
it looked too much like half mourning, as 
though the girl were lying in state, so I altered 
them into primroses, which are a greater relief 
to the violet cushion. But I shall never finiah 
it." 

" What a pity ! Why, it is almost done ; 
and, as you said just now, any face would do 
for the princess." 

" Yes ? Still I have a little sentiment 
about this picture. I began it with one face 
in my mind, that I hoped to put into it, and — 
my princess is dead, poor girl I " 

" Dead 1 How sad I I suppose the life of a 
model must be a very tiying one ? Do they not 
very often die young ? " 

" I was not speaking of a model ; I will tell 
you about it. Last spring I met a lady, with 
whom I had been acquainted half-a-dozen 
years ago, at a time when my way seemed 
lying in a very uphill direction, and I had 
but slight hopes of ever attaining my present 
position. This- girl was the child of my 
earliest patron, a man whose memory I have 
every reason to love and venerate, and I had 
painted her portrait when she was scarcely 
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grown np, and I was hardly aware of hew 
really lovely she was going to be : in my life 
I think I never met with such exquisitely 
delicate beauty as that of the child become 
a woman, and you would not wonder, if I 
could only show you a drawing of her head 
and profile, that I longed to paint her a second 
time. Well, the end of it was — ^I heard her 
one day talking of subjects for pictures, and 
amongst others she mentioned this one ; and 
then she asked my advice, as an artist, about 
colours and textures suitable for a boudoir 
she was going to furnish, and which she was 
bent upon having all violet and gold. In no 
time I had made the sketch of this picture, 
and have been working at it all the summer, 
in the hope that * la principessina ' would be 
pleased at having her ideas adopted, and might 
let me perfect the carrying out of my design, 
by putting her face on the canvas." 

" And she died — when ? " asked Lancelot, 
feeling interested, though he could not be ex- 
pected to guess that it was of Diane that Alfred 
Seymour was speaking. 

The artist had not forgotten the existence 
of that golden locket which the man by his 
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side had carried round his neck from the hour 
of his embracing the cause of discovering 
Diane, if the worid still held her, but, on 
thinking the mystery over, he had come to 
the conclusion that the likeness he had seen 
must be merely an accidental one; he knew 
he had never met Lancelot in Miss Deshon's 
company, and could not realize the fact of 
there having been any acquaintance between 
them, so he replied, 

" She died two months ago ; she was 
drowned. I was so shocked when I heard it — 
poor, beautiful little thing 1 ' La principessina' 
she used to be called at Eome, amongst the 
fellows I knew studying there, for her father, 
a regular old aristocratic millionaire, who had 
lived half his life abroad, used to like people 
to behave to her as though she were some 
creature of a superior mould to other mortals ; 
and while her cousin, who is now Lady Cock- 
bum, used to go about and turn the heads 
of half the men she met with her devilish 
coquetry, the child was guarded and taken 
care of as if she were one of the 'Blood 
Koyal,' and hardly a creature could boast of 
any further advance in intimacy with her 
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than having received a bow and smile from 
the little courtly-mannered heiress." 

When black Jim appeared, a few moments 
afterwards, with the intimation that the hansom 
was waiting, it would be difficult to say which 
of the Wo young men in the studio felt the 
most discomposed and uncomfortable. . 

Lancelot, very pale and agitated, stood 
Reusing the large picture, but looking vacantly 
beyond it, and pressing his fingers on his 
throat, as though the choking sensation there 
were caused by the oppression of that little 
concealed medallion; the other seemed to be, 
as he indeed felt, angry and disgusted at his 
stupidity and want of tact, and forbearing 
to look at his guest, after the discovery of the 
mistake of which he had been guilty in talking 
so unreservedly about Diane to one whose 
manner plainly 'betrayed the great emotion 
he felt regarding her, returned to his attempts 
at making something beyond a mere piece of 
doll-like, pink-and-white prettiness out of 
Mrs. Vane Emerton's face, until Lancelot, 
eager to be off. began haatUy bidding him 
adieu, with some words of thanks for the hos- 
pitality he had received. 
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" Oh, my dear fellow, I have been most 
charmed to see you, and only wish you were 
not obliged to tear off so soon," the artist said 
as they parted. " Do, if it won't be too much 
bother, drop me a line when you get back to 
Windsor, tp say you are aU right ; and don't 
have any more faintings, whatever you do." 

" I am not afraid," Lancelot answered, as, 
with the picture that had once hung over the 
fireplace in the little parlour of the Misses 
Trevor's favourite lodgings at Ivybridge be- 
side him, he drove away. 

Seymour's studio was in Kensington, and 
consequently Lancelot had full leisure, whilst 
he was being conveyed from thence to Albe- 
marle Street, for thinking over the best way 
in which to open that very delicate subject he 
was determined to sift thoroughly to the bottom 
with Halriette Field. 

His wish that he might be able to prevent 
^ny further meeting of his friend with the 
woman to whom his faith was pledged, in the 
mistaken and false position of her lover, was 
not destined to be fulfilled, owing to the delay 
occasioned by Lancelot's indisposition of the 
previous evening, and he found it just as he 
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expected, when he was announced in Mrs. 
Carewe's sitting-room. Lord Kildorin and 
Harriette were tSte-d-tSte, and the welcome of 
the latter to her visitor was barely so warm 
as the rules of courtesy demanded ; while her 
JiancS, whose excuses, for the tardiness of his 
arrival to greet her on her return had for the 
time appeared to satisfy his mistress, as she 
reclined on a couch, her white hand in his 
own as he sat beside her,* her face wearing a 
peaceful, happy look, languid and worn out 
though she was with the passion of an hour 
ago, who had left Lancelot hors de combat so 
many mUes away only the day before, was 
naturally very much startled to see him look- 
ing as he did so ill, and with such a perturbed 
expression of countenance. 

He could only ejaculate " Lance 1 My dear 
old fellow ! " before Mrs. Carewe glided, into 
the room, with graceful, timid effusion, trying 
to conceal the fact that she was disturbed at 
seeing him^ and dreading that, as it was not 
very far from luncheon time, the elegant little 
repast prepared for Lord Kildorin and the 
ladies would prove too slight if the second 
gentleman were asked to stay and share it with 
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them, and that she would have to endure her 
niece's sneer afterwards at the niggardliness 
of her Scotch economy in having only ordered 
eighteen oysters for three people. 

" I ought to apologize for coming here thus 
unexpectedly," said Lancelot stiffly, when the 
first commonplaces were over. " I had meant 
to be here and away before you, Kih'an, as my 
visit is to Miss Field." 

A presentiment of what was at hand caused 
Harriette, with a feeling of sickness at the 
heart, to draw closer to her lover, as she fixed 
her eyes for a moment inquiringly on Lancelot, 
who, ill and excited, continued nervously, 

" What I have to tell should have been said 
weeks ago, but that it is only two days since I 
received positive proof of what before had been 
merely suspicion. Miss Field — decide ; shall I 
speak alone with Kilian ? Will you look at 
something I have brought here with me, and 
which is waiting in the passage outside ? and 
will you read this letter ? " 

He took from an envelope two pieces of 
paper, which he unfolded and gave to Harriette. 
They fluttered to the floor from her limp, cold 
hand, and were picked up by Lord Kildorin, 
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who looked perplexedly at them, and read half 
aloud, 

" Clifford's Inn, October — . 

"Dear Sir, 

" We have obtained the information 
you wish for. The Honourable Dennot O'Lary 
was married at Plymouth, in May, 186 — . 
Enclosed is a copy of the register. 

" Yours obediently, 

"Robert Kelly." 

" Faith I " he cried, " six-and-eightpence for 
that, I suppose. Poor Dermot 1 I wonder what 
on earth made him go and do it. Why, Lance, 

May, 186 — , that was just before Who 

did he marry ? " 

"Shall I bring in a portrait of Dermot 
O'Lary and his bride, painted a few weeks 
after their marriage ? " asked Lancelot of 
Harriette, as he prevented Lord Kildorin from 
looking at the copy of the register that he 
still held between his fingers ; while Mrs. 
Carewe, bursting into tears, fell on her knees 
beside Harriette, crying, 

" I vow / have not told — ^but, remember, I 
warned you, Harrie 1 " ., 
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" Fool ! " burst from between the livid, com- 
pressed lips, as, pushing her aunt from her, 
Hamette tottered out of the room. " Tell him, 
teU all, and show him your picture ! " she 
hissed, as she passed Lancelot. 

Lord Kildorin seemed hardly to notice her, 
having all his thoughts concentrated on the 
startling news of his late brother s marriage, 
and the idea that in aU probability there 
existed somewhere a widow and family, and 
that possibly he had no right to the title of 
Viscoimt Kildorin; but in a few moments 
Lancelot had pointed to the names on the 
paper, and stood silently with the now un- 
covered portraits before him. 

As he stammered out his perplexity, Mrs. 
Carewe, pale and with quivering limbs, tried 
to read in his handsome face whether he felt 
most sorrow or bewilderment at the circum- 
stances being brought to light which showed 
to him that he had lost his mistress. She 
looked on those likenesses, which had been 
certainly startlingly true at the time when 
they were painted, and saw that Lord Kildorin 
had recognized on the canvas, in the bright- 
cheeked, dark-haired youth, caricatured and 
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exaggerated though it was, his dead brother, 
as he remembered him ten years ago, whilst, 
in spite of the changes in fashion and hair- 
dressing, the features and expression of the 
lady in the picture, the blue eyes, close mouthy 
and massive jaw, were unaltered, and the 
smooth, brown bandeaux were in colour the 
same as the cr^p6 fringe on the forehead of 
the stem, calm, and resolutely composed 
woman, who had returned to the room to 
take her last leave of the man whom she had 
deceived, and to win whose, love she would 
not have hesitated to stoop to faults less 
pardonable than the concealment of a long ago 
committed, and heartily repented of, act of foUy 
and vanity, as her secret marriage with the 
young heb of Kildorm had proved to be. 

" Harrie I For God's sake 1 what does this 
mean ? " cried the bewildered nobleman. 
"There cannot be two Harriette Fields ! Were 
you my brother's wife ? " 

She shook her head, whilst Mrs. Carewe 
exclaimed in horror, 

" Oh 1 my child, do not let them think you 
worse than you are. You know you were 
married to him I " 
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" Not legally — ^we were only married in my 
church," Harriette whispered. 

"But the O'Larys are not Eoman Catholics," 
said Lord Kildorin, in a somewhat awestruck 
voice, that had but little softness in it, for he 
was vexed that he had ever fancied he loved a 
woman capable of practising such a deception 
upon him as that of which Harriette had been 
guilty. 

" If only you would have trusted your 
uncle 1 He might have found that out for 

you, and " began Mrs. Carewe, when 

Harriette stopped her with — 

"And acknowledged myself the wife of a 
criminal, who would never have been received 
by her husband's family. Yes, it would have 
certainly been the more truthftJ course to have 
taken, and if he had died then, very possibly 
the widowed Mrs. OXary might have been as 
popular and flattered a member of society as 
Harriette Field, who would never have had 
much notice taken of her if it had not 
happened that she could sing, and act, and 
make herself useful ; but the possession of a 
husband, even though it gave one the dignified 
prefix of ^ Honourable ' to one's name, is not 

2 
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80 creditable to a woman when there is a 
cloud over that name, that I should have felt 
inclined to go back to my father's house, and 
say to all my acquaintance, * I am married, 
but I have quarrelled with my husband, whom 
I should never have married if he had not 
been heir to a title, and he has forged a firiend's 
name, on a post obit, in order to obtain money 
to support me, as he is afraid to confess to his 
father that he has a wife.' I do not know," 
she continued, turning to Lancelot, and speak- 
ing always in the hoarse, husky voice that was 
now habitual to her, " I cannot tell by what 
chance you happened to discover the secret o 
my most mistaken marriage, but I know that 
I have hated and feared you ever since the 
evening when you noticed some of Dermot's 
writing on one of my songs, and asked me 
about it, and I believe you to be enjoying and 
triumphing in my humiliation now. Yet I 
never did or wished you any harm ; when I 
thought you cared for that poor little Diane 
Deshon, I furthered your cause, nor have I 
ever tried, as I might have done, to set Aiwi," 
pointing to Kildorin, " against you. Listen, 
both of you, to my history, and you. Aunt 



[i 
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Lucy, leave off that moaning, for you madden 
me. Mine has not been a stupid, uneventful 
life, though I pass for only the daughter of a 
half-pay post Captain, who spent all her early 
days quietly at Dover, till she was taken a 
fancy to by one or two people, who brought 
her out, and made her the fashion — the fashion ! 
When this scandal has spread about a little, 
I shall for a time reach a higher point of 
popularity or notoriety than ever, I suppose. 
I am like a convict making his last speech 
before the hangman puts the rope round his 
throat. They always seem to enjoy making a 
grand confession in public — it is an odd idea ! 
Well, let me get on ; it would make a better 
story if I were thoroughly an adventuress, and 
were not really what I am, respectably bom 
and bred ; but this is truth, and not a sensation 
novel. Before my father retired from the 
Navy, more than ten years ago, and whilst he 
was absent on a voyage, I quarrelled with his 
wife— my own mother died at my birth— and 
left her, under the pretence of going to live 
with my aunt, to become an actress, but I 
made, no career for myself; the splendid 
amateur, whose magnificent pathos, passion. 
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and all that, has set a whole drawing-room 
audience weeping, when she was really on the 
stage was thought fit for nothing but a ' second 
lady' ov. 'singing chambennaid.' I had an 
engagement at the Plymouth Theatre — I think 
I was glad to be acting there, to flaunt about 
and have my name (although a feigned one) 
figuring about on bills and posters, before the 
eyes of the canting, psalm-singing Methodist, 
who was married to that good little woman 
who sits there rubbing her eyes; I will not 
speak of him as my uncle — he disowned me, 
and treated me as a disgraced and shameless 
woman at the time of my trouble '' 

" Harriette 1 You are unjust to him," broke 
in her aunt. 

" Hush, hush I I will not speak of him at 
all ; he is dead- ; I hated him, I hate his 
memory — and when I hate, I do it thoroughly; 
but all that is past. I was admired on the 
boards, though I was called ' no great thing of 
an actress.' I had a good many lovers, and my 
ambition made me choose to encourage one of 
them, mere boy though he was, because he was 
of aristocratic birth. I consented to our 
marriage being kept private for a time ; and 
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my husband! s desire being that I should leave 
the stage, I went and lived very quietly at a 
little village called Ivybridge, not far from 
Plymouth, and whenever he could manage 
to be away from Sandhurst he used to come 
to me. It was a long way oflF for me to 
be living, and I do not exactly knoT^ why 
I stayed there, except that at that time Lord 
Kildorin and his son were not on good terms, 
on account of Dermot's unsteadiness, and I 
supposed it best t« keep my existence in the 
dark for a while. I need not say more — how 
I wearied and sickened of my young husband, 
ax^d how. from having pa^sioi^tely loved me, 
he came almost to loathe the woman whom at 
last he professed only to have duped by an 
illegal marriage ; for when I learnt that he 
was little better than a pauper, with the addi- 
tion of that disgrace attached to his name, 
and told him I would leave him and go back 
to the pleasant excitement of the life from 
which he had taken me, he said, what I never 
wanted to disbelieve, that I was not really 
his wife. 

" I never went on the stage again, however. 
My aunt took me to her house, where I stayed 
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till Mr. Carewe's sermons and allusions, which 
he considered appropriate to myself, about 
Jezebel and Mary Magdalen, so sickened and 
infuriated me, that I sometimes wished I had 
been more patient with poor Dermot, and 
gone with him to try our luck in exile together. 
But my stepmother died, and I went home to 
papa, and ever since then my life has been as 
the world knows it. I have had lovers, but I 
could not marry ; I know people have 
wondered — my admirers, I mean — ^how it is 
that I had waited on, till my first youth is 
nearly over, and still am Harrie Field ; I have 
been considered too ambitious to be anxious 
to make a grand match, till of late men 
have fotight shy of me, in a matrimonial 
point of view. The world little knew that, 
until a few months ago, I could not marry 
any one, even though my first marriage was 
not legal." 

She paused, and there was silence in 
the room, while she altered her pose, and 
looked at each of her auditors in turn, stand- 
ing like an actor, at a particular point in 
a scene, T^^aiting for the expected burst of 
applause.. 
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Lancelot was the first to speak. 

" Your marriage was perfectly legal/' he 
said ; "you were only told it was not so, I 
suppose, to make the separation between 
yourself and your husband more efiectuaL 
If you had a squ, he would be entitled now 
to Kilian's rank, Lady KildoHn" 

" Lady Kildorin ! Merci, Monsieur le capi- 
taine," she answered, with a bitter smile. 
*' You are the first to call me by my title. 
Do you know that, when a bride is married, 
some good luck awaits the one who first 
addresses her by her new name ? May good 
liLck attend you ! Stay, though — I think the 
saying is that whoever first kisses the bride 
will be the next to marry. You do not look 
much like kissing me. No ! " and she laughed 
harshly. "Come, Aunt Lucy, your niece is 
a widowed Vicountess ; let us put her into 
weeds. Captain Chauncey, good morning ; 
good'hye " 

The last farewell was meant for Kilian, 
who as she spoke, with ever so slight a tremor 
in her whispering voice, and a quick fall of the 
eyeUds before his glance, darted forward, and 
taking her hand, which she had not the 
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courage or insolence — which you will — to offer 
to either of them, said, 

" Harrie, you're my sister, if you're not 
my wife — ^my wife that is to be, I mean. Poor 
girl, Fm desperately sorry for you, and I will 
always be your true friend." 

" Friend 1 " she cried passionately, with one 
of the deep bursts of voice which came some- 
times, only to make the monotony of her 
whispering more painful to listen to. " Yes, 
doubtless you are sorry for me ! " and she 
wrenched her hand proudly away, and in a 
moment Lancelot and Ealian were alone. 

Had she really loved the man, Lancelot 
thought, it would have been impossible for 
her to have stood before them, so erect and 
statuesquely beautiful, telling her tale with 
sometimes a smile on her thin lips. Lord 
Kildorin, terrified at the change in the 
woman whom he had only seen soft, gentle, 
and beautified by the pure, true passion 
which she had only too entirely felt for him, 
was only capable of experiencing a sensa- 
tion of self-gratulation at having escaped 
from a wife of such tigerish and vindictive 
temper. 
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" Let us come Bwaj" he said, drawing his 
Mend's arm through his own, who, tired and 
knocked up, felt as though he breathed more 
freely when the house door closed upon them 
and they emerged into the street 



I 
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CHAPTER XL 

" my lost love, and my own, own love. 
Is there never a chink in the world above 
Where they listen for words from below ? " 

" I shall not die, but live forlore — 
How bitter it is to part ! 
O to meet thee, my love, once more ! 
O my heart, my heart ! 

'' No more to hear, no more to see ! 

that an echo might wake. 

And waft one note of thy psalm to me 
Ere my heartstrings break ! 

" I should know it, how faint soe'er, 
And with angel voices blent ; 
O once to feel thy spirit anear, 

1 could be content ! " 

Full of the strange scene that had just taken 
place, with a feeling of intense bewilderment 
and inability to realize the extraordinary change 
that the events of less than an hour seemed to 
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have worked in his own future, Lord Kildorin, 
scarcely remembering that Lancelot was with 
him, walked down the street with his accus- 
tomed brisk step, till as they emerged into 
Piccadilly, a glance at the white, exhausted 
face of his friend drew from him an exclama- 
tion of self-reproach, as, slackening his pace, 
he cried, 

" What a selfish, thoughtless brute I am, to 
be sure I My dear Lancey, you look so very 
ill, and I go thinking on and on about myself, 
with never an idea about you at all. Look 
here, what had you better do ? Where are 
you staying ?" 

" I slept last night at Seymour's — the artist, 
at Kensington ; but my only object now is to 
get back to Windsor as quickly as possible, 
for they will imagine I have come to grief I 
said I was only coming up to town for a few 
hours, but I was seedy after the journey, and 
Seymour took care of me. Kilian, I hope you 
do not think me a dreadful sneak for not 
having broken all this to you sooner ; I ought 
to have told you yesterday, but I was a fool, 
and couldn't make up my mind — I didn't 
know how you would have taken it." 
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" And have I not borne it like a Trojan, 

now ? " asked Kildorin, with something of a 

twinkle in his eye, that did not escape Lancelot, 

faint and sick though he was ; but he answered 

' quietly, 

" So calmly and bravely ^ that I was quite 
surprised, and could almost have believed you 
were in a measure prepared for the news." 

" Indeed, though, I was not," the other re- 
plied. " I had no more notion at all of poor, 
dear old Dermot's having got himself married 
than I have of your being a husband at 
this very minute. I remember his going to 
Plymouth that May — don't you recollect, he 
had to leave Sandhurst for a term, for smash- 
ing the Governor s windows ? Poor fellow 1 
He wouldn't go to Kildorin, you know, and 
went about, nobody knows where — I hope 
he didn't many any other beautiftd vixens, at 
different places. Good Heaven ! Only think 
of Harrie having been a married woman for 
all these years, and married to Dermot, 
though ! " 

" We ought to let Lady Kildorin know of 
it," said Lancelot. 

" Yes, indeed and Minnie and Katty. I 
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do believe Minnie will be glad — I don't 
think she was fond of Harrie at all ; and look 
here, Lance, Dermot's wife ought to be properly- 
provided for. Do you know whether she is 
badly off or not ? TU go to Kelly at once, 
and see what can be done. But first, though, 
to think about you — ^had you not better let me 
telegraph to Windsor, to say you can't come 
down till to-morrow ? " 

" No, no ; I must go. WiQ you hail that 
hansom ? I had better start from Paddington. 
Do come and see me off, there's a good man." 

" See you off 1 I'll not lose sight of you till 
you're safely in your quarters at Windsor. 
Then I think I'll go to Teddington, as it's, 
so to speak, on the way back, you know," 
he said in a somewhat apologetic tone, as 
though an excuse were needed for his being 
ready so soon to wish for ladies' society. 

" Tis good to be merry and wise," 

Lancelot observed, with a smile. 

" Well, indeed now, you can't say I'm not 
^ off with my old love,' " said Kilian colouring, 
" and if I were, which I don't expect I shall 
be — at any rate so soon, if at all — ' on with a 
new one ' to-morrow, I can't see that anybody 
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could complaiiL It isn't as if Harrie had died, 
or herself jilted me in an ordinary sort of way ; 
but this case is so very peculiar. Bedad, 
Lancet What extraordinary morality of the 
woman to have allowed me ever to go the 
lengths of proposing to her at all ! " 

^^ Immorality would be a better word to 
apply to anything regarding Haniette Field/' 
feeble, worn-out Lancelot had spirit enough left 
him to reply, as they drove along. " She is 
not nicey Kilian ; she never gave one that idea, 
even when she passed in the world as a pure- 
minded, innocent maiden. I never could en- 
dure her. I don't mind how much a woman 
flirts ; but when she behaves as I have known 
her do to men " 

" Yes, yes, poor girl I but I think she was 
very fond of me — ^though, to be sure, if she was, 
she couldn't have talked as she did this morn- 
ing. No, I don't believe she really cared a 
dirty boot for me." 

" Cared for you ! No, my poor fellow, she 
cared for your title, that's alL She had no 
heart, that woman." 

" But she looked devilish well, as she 
stood there talking. Faith 1 She said she 
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was no great shakes of an actress. If she 
could have performed that speech on the 
stage, she'd have brought down the house — 
but for her loss of voice ; what a pity that 
is ! I hope she will get all right soon — I 
was most horribly shocked when I first saw 
her, this morning ; she must have been really 
very ill. But I say. Lance, that reminds 
me of that little beast Deshon. She must 
have been going on in a fine way with him ; 
of course I knew he was in love with her, 
and proud I was indeed to cut out such an 
elegant specimen ; but even after she was 
engaged to me, Harrie must have given him 
a great deal too much encouragement. *I 
only gather this, you know, from what 
Minnie lets drop. And, Lance— about poor 
little Miss Deshon — I didn't like the way 

Harrie mentioned Lance I — are you 

worse ? " 

They had just reached Hyde Park Comer, and 
dull though the season of the year was at that 
time, they were detained, in turning in at the 
gates of the Park, by a slight block of vehicles. 
Lancelot's arm, on which in the earnestness of 
his speaking Lord Eoldorin had laid his hand, 

VOL. II. p 
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quivered convulsively when Diane's name was 
spoken, and his face, from its dull, leaden 
colour, had flushed for the moment violently, 
only to leave him again, even to the very lips, 
paler than before. Was it only one of those 
oriddy swimmings of the head, consequent 
upon excessive weakness, which since his ill- 
ness he had been subject to, or had he really, 
in truth, beheld for an instant that face which 
was so rarely absent from the eyes of his 
fancy ? It seemed to his excited imagination, 
that in a cab delayed by their side, behind an 
omnibus, out of a slender form shrouded all in 
black, Diane's eyes had gleamed upon him for 
an instant from behind a thick gauze veiL 

" Follow that cab 1 " he raved frantically to 
the driver, as, freed from the obstructive omni- 
bus, the other vehicle proceeded on its way, in 
the direction of Knightsbridge, whilst in a few 
broken sentences, which he vainly endeavoured 
to render calm and collected, Lancelot conamu- 
nic^ted his. wild idea to Lord Kildorin. The 
trees on one side, as they passed them, the 
houses and shops, all swam in a confused 
whirl before Lancelot's sight as they rolled 
along, rather swiftly, for the horse whose speed 
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they had to overtake was comparatively a fresh 
one, and owing to the minute or two that had 
been lost in making the driver of the hansom 
understand what he was to do, there seemed at 
first a chance that Lancelot might be baffled by 
the disappearance of the cab, and the frantic 
hope that, although coming upon him unawares, 
the moment of relief and happiness, when he 
should see Diane face to face, and she would 
throw herself upon and demaud his protection, 
had arrived, totaUy dispersed. Lord Kildorin, 
in t^g aft^rwari ^describe his sensaW 
during the interval that elapsed between the 
time when Lancelot declared he had perceived 
the dear object of his search and that when 
the hansom abruptly stopped, and their driver 
called to them for further directions, said that 
his dread lest Lancelot's reason had suddenly 
left him, and fear that he would drop down 
senseless on the pavement the minute he at- 
tempted to alight, had the effect of perfectly 
stupefying him, and prevented his knowing 
exactly how things happened. 

Every suspicion he had previously enter- 
tained as to his friend's affection for the 
missing girl was of course confirmed by the 

p 2 
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agitation and excitement of the latter's present 
behaviour, nor did the unhappy, disappointed 
man, when, in a short while, his suddenly 
aroused and speedily annihilated feelings of 
hope gave place to the dull, aching misery of 
despair and the belief that all was over, and 
that on earth he would never again see 
those sweet and beloved features, no more hear 
the pure tones of the exquisite voice, that had 
been ever in his ears like the most delicate 
music, did he oflFer the faintest excuse for, or 
attempt to conceal the weary dejection of his 
spirit, or shrink from the tone of half embar- 
rassed commiseration with which Kilian offered 
his well-meaning and heartfelt sympathy. 

While still the distance between them was 
to be measured by many yards, the cab stopped 
before a shop, and they saw its occupant de- 
scend, give the fare to the man, who soon had 
mounted his box again and driven away. 

The shop was that of a silversmith and 
pawnbroker, and standing at the door of it, 
before entering, as he eagerly approached, was 
a lady, at the sight of whom Lancelot's heart 
began tumultuously beating for an instant, 
and then seemed to stand still, leaving him 
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with scarcely life enough for motion, or power 
to say anything beyond a hoarse, faint " Come 
away 1 " 

The lady was slight and pale, with smooth 
bands of dark hair, and was dressed all in 
black, with a long gauze veil, which she lifted 
from her face ; she had also a pair of sweet, 
grey eyes, which glanced at Lancelot, with an 
expression of interest, as, perceiving that the 
vision before him was not that of Diane 
Deshon, he suffered Lord Kildorin to half 
ilft him into the hansom, which conveyed them 
away to the train. 

They said in his regiment that it was a most 
unaccountable thing for a man to be so long a 
time before regaining strength, after such an 
ordinary and commonplace complaint as that 
which had seemed so utterly to prostrate Lance 
Chauncey, and the surgeons tried to attribute 
the tardy recovery to health, and his total 
want of power and vitality, to that mad freak 
of which the patient had been guilty, at so 
early a period of his convalescnce, namely the 
sudden railway journey, and the hours spent in 
London, only two days after he had first left 
his bed* 
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But though looking and moving like his 
own shadow, and seeming daily, whilst he 
threw oflF invalid habits and gradually re- 
siuned his military occupations and duties, 
less and less capable of fulfilling them, Lance- 
lot found that it was almost more easy for him 
now to get on, and take up again the life that 
had been so natural and enjoyable, before the 
turning-point in his existence that the past 
summer had proved, than at the time before 
his iOness, when all his energies and thoughts 
were strained towards one point, the idea of 
being one day happy and blessed in the pos- 
session of the heart he loved. 

It has been said that Lancelot Chauncey 
was by no means without a spirit of super- 
stition ; but it is probable that, had it not been 
for the overwrought condition of his mind on 
that morning just after his visit to Albemarle 
Street, added to his upset and enfeebled state 
of physical health, had he looi;ed upon that 
passing, momentary glimpse of Diane, which, 
transient though it was, had seemed to him 
so thoroughly real, in the light of a super- 
natural warning, it would have been as an 
encouragement to seek the tidings of which 
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he was in such sore and longing need from 
her, whom, as he believed, owing to the simi- 
larity of the two in height and colouring, he 
had mistaken for Diane, and not, as he now 
did, as a token from her that all his eflForts at 
finding her were useless, for that her life had 
indeed passed away, and that though her 
apparition, clearly visible as it had been for 
one brief instant, had given him no sign, he 
must accept that one short flash, which so 
electrified his senses, as a word from her that 
he must cease from hoping, though, while his 
life lasted, he was resolved never to abandon 
the attempt to trace her to her last resting- 
place, and, if possible, discover by what means 
she had met her end, and if any violence had 
been shown her, to seek out and bring to 
justice the perpetrators of it. But before all 
thoughts of revenge, or even the satisfaction of 
certainty regarding Diane's fate, there was in 
Lancelot's breast a longing, a wild, impassioned 
yearning, that another of those fleeting visions 
might be vouchsafed to him, that Diane might 
appear again, if it were only whilst he dreamed, 
that he could feel her presence, and seem to 
be with her, and hear her voice, if it were but 
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a single word in his waking ear, or believe he 
saw from her lips, ere vanishing, one smile, in 
acknowledgment of his never-tiring devotion 
to her memory. For this he craved, and some- 
times prayed earnestly; and as old habits 
one by one crept back upon him, and he be- 
gan to find pleasure in lingeiing fondly over 
passages in books that they had read together, 
or he had heard her notice, and to delight 
once more in music, which he had been wont 
to consider as the fondest passion of his life, 
a weird faith arose that his wish must be 
granted one day, and he began to wonder 
how long it would be before the strange desire 
was realized, and to muse upon whether he 
would see her looking at him pityingly and 
sadly, as at their last meeting, or if she would 
beam on him a joyful, heavenly snule, animat- 
ing and encouraging him to let his life be such 
that he might at length be worthy of the price- 
less reward of believing that she had really 
loved him when on earth. 

" He must be got away for a change," said 
the regimental surgeon to Lord KUdorin, who 
had not deserted his friend since the day he 
brought him back to Windsor. "There ia 
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nothing really the matter with him, only, in 
this unhealthy place, it is impossible for him 
to' pick lip strength. Windsor is a regular 
hot-bed of fever. Take him to the sea for 
three weeks, or a month, and he'll be a new 
man. 

If another change were to come upon the 
already so much altered Lancelot Chauncey, 
he maivelled to himself when his medical 
opinion wa^ repeated to him, what fresh phase 
of feeling could his mind assume ? He felt 
quite resigned and contented to remain as he 
then was ; nevertheless, he gave way to his 
friends' persuasion, and in a week after the 
events recorded in the above and preceding 
chapters, the hospitable doors of the Eosses' 
home, temporarily removed to a pretty little 
house at Sandgate, for the benefit of Minnie's 
health, and at the same time in order that she 
might be close to Fred, now stationed at 
ShomecliflF, were opened to welcome two visit- 
ors, in addition to Miss O'Grady, whose return 
to Ireland she had not as yet been allowed 
even to hint about — Lord Kildorin and Captain 
Lancelot Chauncey. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" I cherish yet, 

And would dishonour never 
All I have felt. But cheriaht though it be, 
Tis time my past should set my future free 

For life's renewed endeavour." 

Lancelot had indeed seen Diane for the space 
of about an instant, but she, directly her eyes 
caught sight of his face, paler and even more 
worn and hollow-looking than when she had 
wished him that last " Good-bye," to go away 
in all the belief that her love had been con- 
fessed, and that she might glory in the posses- 
sion of a heart she had not dared to hope was 
really her own, had shrunk back in the comer 
of the cab, with a foolish and unaccountable 
terror lest she should be seen, and feigning, 
though the wild palpitation within her lent 
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something of reason and truth to the state- 
ment, that she did not feel equal to the fatigue 
and excitement of any further shopping, about 
which important business they were engaged, 
and in which Diane had hitherto taken a bright 
and almost childish interest, and entreated 
Sophy Carlton, who, as may be guessed, was 
her companion, and the lady whom Lancelot 
confronted, when he imagined that he was 
about to speak to Diane, on the step of the 
silversmith's shop, that they might drive 
straight home to Princes' Gate, without wait- 
ing to do anything else. 

" He saw me, and some one was with him, 
and I would not meet him for the world ! " she 
cried hurriedly, as she hid her little face on the 
Sister's shoulder. 

" Who, my pet ? — ^your cousin ? " 

" Oh no, no, no ; I'll tell you presently, 
only — I'm so silly ! " 

There were tears in her eyes, and in her 
voice, and Sophy thinking that a little quiet 
would be the best thing for her, as they neared 
the place where their one remaining transac- 
tion was to be performed, said, 

" We have no time to lose, my dear, if we 
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start by that train to-morrow morning, so as 
you don't feel up to seeing about your ring, 
if you will not be afraid to go back alone, I 
will stop and get the money, and then walk 
home : the cabman is nice and steady. Now, 
I very much wonder," she continued, when she 
had paid the driver and taken leave of Diane 
for the present, and watched Chauncey and 
Kildorin get into their hansom again and drive 
away, " which of you two set the child in such 
a state of mind, and if she guessed you were 
foUowing her, and whether either of you is 
that ' Lancelot ? ' " 

Returning to Mrs. Burnaby's house in the 
course of about half an hour, with the price of 
some of Diane's jewels in her pocket, she found 
the equanimity of the young novice completely 
restored, whilst she seemed not only capable, 
but even desirous of explaining the past agita- 
tion of her manner. 

" He really did give you the sum he pro- 
mised the other day. How nice I " she began, 
her eyes dancing as Sophy laid before her a 
little roll of bank-notes. " What an enormous 
sum for that one ring, which I never cared for 
at all — I don't like emeralds much. These 
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grand London jewellers are not half so honest 
as the smaller people ; thirty-five pounds 
Emmanuel ofiered, didn't he ? Now, how far 
will this go ? There is Dr. Graham, and my 
boots and this gown I have on are not paid 
for, and I must give a present to dear Mrs. 
Parsons before I go away, for she has been 
so kind and good ; and, Sophy, yon won't be 
unkind about wearing my diamond cross, will 
you, my best and truest ? And, Sophy — ^he 
didn't pass you again, did he ? " 

"Yes, to be sure he did," said the elder 
woman, putting her arm round her friend's 
slender waist, and drawing her towards her. 
*' See what you lost by running away. He 
got out of the cab, and came quite close to 
me ; and I think him so handsome, with his 
broad shoulders and black moustache." 

" Oh, it is as light as it can be. A very 
fair moustache indeed, fairer than Alfred's ; 
and he is not at all too wide. You didn't 
see him," Diane exclaimed, starting. Then 
once more calming herself, she said, with rather 
a plaintive little laugh, " Was it not silly f 
Just before I saw him, such a ridiculous thing 
was in my head — I mean it was so absurd for 
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it to make me think about — ^about this person 
I didn't want to see me. One of the great 
clumsy horses in that omnibus in finont of us 
was the exact colour of my beautiful roan, 
Lancelot, Sir Malcolm's present to me when 
I went to live at Riverbank, and I was think- 
ing what I should tell them to do with him, 
for Gussie can't bear roans or piebalds, and I 
wouldn't have him sold for all the w^orld, even 
if he hadn't been given to me, for he is such a 
dear horse, though I rode him very seldom — 
the weather was too hot for riding all this 
summer ; and then thinking of him led me on 
to Mr. Chauncey, because he is called Lancelot 
t<x), and I wondered — ^and he passed just 
then, and I felt so dreadfully frightened." 

" But, sweet, if he saw you, as I am sure he 
did, for after you left me a hansom drove up 
to the pavement, and I knew it was the same 
one that had startled you so much, and two 
gentlemen got out, as if on purpose to speak 
to you, and, not the tall, dark one whom I 
mentioned first of all, but the other, a very 
tall young man indeed, when he saw that I 
was by myself, looked so utterly miserable and 
disappointed, that I felt inclined to tell him to 
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go after you, poor fellow. Would it not have 
been kinder in you to have waited and spoken 
to him ? You have never told me so, but I 
am quite under the belief that this poor Captain 
Lancelot Chauncey was your lover, and Alfred 
thinks so too." 

" Ah ! Do not put me in mind of it. I do 
not exactly want to forget him, even were it 
possible, nor would I be so wicked, now that 
you have taught me how to be better, as to 
pretend any longer that I did not love him ; 
but in the future that I am hoping for, when 
I am as noble and useful — ^no, not so noble 
as you, but as good as I can be, I hope I shall 
not ever meet him. I know he is too nice, 
although he is worldly and heartless, to sneer 
at me, as I am afraid Gussie will, because I am 
a Sister of Mercy, but still, if I had to see 
him, now soon I mean, before the long, terrible 
year of my probation that you insist upon is 
over, I am so weak and silly that I think, if it 
were possible, I would not have on this black 
gown, and I know if I heard his voice outside 
the door at this minute I should snatch off 
my cap, and crumple it away out of sight, 
even though he would see my miserable head." 
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"Then, my child, you would do a most 
foolish thing, for, however pretty you may 
have been when in health, I don't believe you 
were ever more entrancingly lovely, or had your 
beauty more becomingly set off, than in this 
sombre garb, and your little face would look 
too sharp and pale, if it were not softened 
by that neat cap border, and the newly 
growing hair is in too bristly and stubbly a 
condition to be allowed tp show at present 
Depend upon it," she continued, gazing with 
admiration it was impossible not to feel upon 
Diane's perfect features and the fragile, ex- 
quisite contour of her throat and face "Cap- 
tain Chauncey would not quarrel with your 
costume at any rate, though he might question 
the wisdom, as regards your own happiness, 
of your running away from him. I wish I 
had asked him to come back with me. to 
luncheon ! '' 

Assuredly this Sophy Carlton, for a Sister 
of Mercy, had a marvellous fancy for any 
touches savouring of love or romance, but 
if , as it is said, marriages are made in heaven, 
surely heaven's votaries may, without injury 
of thought or any blame towards themselves, 
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be employed as agents in bringing about that 
happiness which seems ordained by heaven 
itself as best for so far the larger portion of the 
dwellers upon earth. But talk like that of 
the Sister, fascinating as it was to listen to, 
disturbed Diane in those new and purer aspi- 
rations which she had striven so bravely to 
encourage, since her recovery ; and not yielding 
to the .belief Sophy wished to impress upon 
her, that there was true happiness to be found, 
if she would take it, all compatible with the 
fulfilment of her duty, having no connection 
with that peace and contentment she sought 
in devoting her life to religion, and with a 
slight sigh, she tried to dismiss that danger- 
ously engrossing subject fi'om her mind, by 
quickly changing it to ask some trifling and 
inconsequent question about their journey of 
the following day, and to express a little senti- 
mental regret at leaving that house, where she 
had made so real and firm a fiiendship, and 
had found nothing but the most tender and 
devoted kindness firom all, few though they 
were, who had approached her during her sick- 
ness and convalescence. 

Mademoiselle Albin, Diane's cousin, to whom 
VOL. n. o 
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she had written, asking her to receive her 
on a visit, as she was feeling so strangely 
ill and depressed with her other relations, 
on that day, the last she had spent at Kiver- 
bank, had been absent from her residence at 
Boulogne for some weeks during the autumn, 
and knew nothing of her young relative's 
fate until her return home, by which time 
a second letter had arrived, written by 
Sophy Carlton, telling her of Diane's illness 
and distress, and asking her to aflFord her a 
shelter and guidance until such a time as 
the now very much ashamed and penitent 
little fugitive should have made her peace 
with the Deshons, and arranged amicably the 
decisive breaking off of her engagement to 
Gussie. 

Diane, though very much better, was still 
extremely delicate ; and it had been settled 
that she should go to Folkestone as soon as 
she was equal to the fatigue of travelling, and 
there remain for a few days to rest, having the 
benefit of the sea air. Alfred had written to 
engage rooms for them at the Pavilion Hotel, 
where Mademoiselle Albin was at this very 
time waiting to receive her cousin, before 
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finaUy taking her under her own guardiaii- 
ship across the Channel. 

"You will like Cousin Aglaie," Diane said 
to Sophy, as they sat chatting together that 
day. " She is such a dear, clever woman, and 
has been half over the world, and lived in 
England for years. I have not seen her since 
papa died. She was coming over to stay with 
me, and help me to furnish Castle Deshon as 
soon as I was married, but she wouldn't come 
before, because she and Ettie always get on 
so badly together. Oh, she will be so glad 
that I am not going to marry Gussie I " 

" But, as a Frenchwoman, she will never be 
easy till she has * ranged ' you with somebody 
else," hinted Sophy ; but Diane, taking no 
notice of the suggestion, continued, 

" I wish Gussie would write ; it is not nice 
of him to bear malicfe in this way. Do you 
think it likely he has not had my letter ? " 

Before his poor little cousin was strong 
enough to be well able to manage her pen, 
Diane, prevailed upon by Sophy's influence 
and reasoning to believe that there was some- 
thing rather selfish and inconsiderate in her 
nervous dread of seeing her friends, had written 

Q 2 
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« 

Gusaie an explanation of her silence, telling 
him of her long illness, and asking pardon for 
the anxiety her departure must have occa- 
sioned, and for which, in the disordered state 
of her health and brain, she had scarcely been 
accountable. 

She stated her intention of going to her 
cousin at Boulogne for a while, and with the 
knowledge that they were ignorant of Made- 
moiseUe Albin's address, had, when writing, 
hoped to have escaped to the charge of the 
warm-hearted Frenchwoman, whose antago- 
nistic feeling with regard to Lady Cockbum 
and her brother was almost a little source of 
gratification, giving, as it did, a sensation of 
protection to Diane, before meeting with her 
nearer relations, though now, as the days wore 
on and her health became stronger, she began 
to be a little disappointed at no notice being 
taken of the letter, which it had cost her such 
an efibrt to send. 

That letter, addressed by Miss Carlton — for 
Diane's handwriting was not steady enough 
for the outside of an envelope — remained still 
unopened at Riverbank, for Gussie had not 
yet returned from the continent, and notwith- 
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standing the emphatic "to be forwarded" 
which it had occurred to Sophy to put in 
Ae comer, Gussie's prudent ister, Margaretta, 
noting the feminine and imknown caligraphy, 
deemed it inexpedient to trouble her brother 
during his absence with the cares of corres- 
pondence, and had placed the letter on one 
side, amongst sundry other notes and bills 
waiting for Mr. Deshon, with scarcely a 
thought beyond a contemptuous feeling of 
wonder as to how soon the society of some 
fair friend would free the young man from 
the pitiable state of melancholy and depression 
into which he had fallen since the time of 
Diane's disappearance, and whether he was 
thoroughly safe from the designing fascina- 
tions of her old aversion, Miss Hairiette Field. 
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CHAPTER Xra. 

*' "By the treasure of my soul, 
That's the love I bear thee ! 
I swear and vow that only thou 
Shalt ever be my dearie." 

Although Miss O'Grady was of opinion that 
three Uving Viscountesses Kildorin at a time 
would be rather too much of a good thing, she 
had intended, almost from the moment of learn- 
ing the strange and unexpected news concern- 
ing Dermot OXary's widow, to bestow upon 
her old friend and adoring slave, Kilian, the 
countless treasure of her young and imtried 
affections. 

" It was not," she considered, " desirable, 
nor in accordance with proper womanly re- 
serve and dignity, that she should appear to 
yield up her heart immediately ; some doubt 
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and hesitatioii on her part she thought not 
simply justifiable, but indispensable, towards 
a young man who had bound himself to one 
mistress in August, and was ready for a second 
slavery in October ; who had, on one day, pro- 
fessed himself the faithfcd lover of Harriette, 
and the next avowed that only Kathleen had 
ever really touched his heart. So Katty would 
first declare his protestations to be " all blar- 
ney," and at another time would listen, and 
with downcast eyes profess, when entreated for 
some word of hope, or reply at any rate, " that 
she could not tell," "she didn't know," &c. 
Then she would utterly shun Lord Eoldorin's 
company and attentions for a day or two, and 
afterwards, with a look of bland, exasperating 
innocence, demand, " What on earth had made 
him so stupid and lazy, then ? " and lead her 
spaniel out for a long, long walk by the sea, 
up the cliflF and down again, with no further 
chaperone than little Norah, bringing him 
home again more in love than ever, but with- 
out having, in the least degree, committed 
herself 

So much accustomed had Minnie grown to 
people's flirtetions during the past summer, and 
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8o numerous were Miss O'Grady's admirers, for 
now that they were so near the camp, the 
drawing-room of the Bosses' Uttle house, which, 
as Fred said, was literally in the sea, would 
be crowded to overflowing of an afternoon with 
members of the Household Brigade, or other 
regiment^ that she barely ever chaffed her 
sister about Kilian, or thought his love for 
her savoured of aught beyond the brotherly and 
sisterly affection which had always subsisted 
between herself, the OXarys, and Lancelot 
Chauncey. Indeed, after Fred and the babies, 
her thoughts were almost entirely occupied in 
anxiety on her cousin's account, who seemed to 
her to be utterly shattered in health and nerves. 
It was a good thing for him that he could 
talk freely, and with no attempt at reserve 
about his love and that deathblow that had 
fallen upon his hopes. At first it was only to 
Minnie that he ever mentioned DianVs name, 
but by degrees it became easy and natural to 
hiTn to speak of her calmly before them all, 
and so many things would happen, almost 
daily, to bring the conversation round to those 
happy, summer hours that they had spent to- 
gether. 
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If an air was played by the band on the 
promenade, it would be, " Do you recollect how 
fond Mias Deahon was of playing that ? " or, 
was the talk of books, " Miss Deshon used to 
teU me that was weU worth reading." Then 
sometimes, if the wind blew, and the weather 
was wild and rough, he would say dreamily to 
Minnie, " I wonder if Diane was influenced by 
climate and temperature, it was always so 
warm and sunshiny whilst we knew her." 

Lady Cockbum was most unfailing in her 
correspondence with Lancelot; during his 
illness she had ceased, but now the letters 
arrived for him nearly every day, ever and 
al|rays the same news-less effusions, which it 
was a sort of satisfaction to the writer to send, 
as being some employment for the time which 
hung so wearily upon her hands. Since he had 
bade her believe her cousin to be living, she 
had kept unflinchingly to the notion, and all 
her eneigies and occupations were now directed 
towards reporting the result of the detectives' 
fruitless eflForts to her friends, amongst the 
number of whom " she must aJways count dear 
Captain Chauncey." 

Had *' dear Captain Chauncey " been aware 
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of the great share Margaretta's influence had 
had in bringing about the heavy calamity that 
had fallen upon them, he need not have felt 
80 annoyed with himself as he was now, for 
not being able to overcome the dislike he had 
always entertained towards her ladyship. 

To her he could not tell of that morning's 
vision, the flitting phantom of an instant, that 
had crushed out all the life and hope from his 
resolution at discovery. Were it not for 
Kilian's vivid memory of Lancelot's firantic 
agitation on the occasion, the episode would 
have faded out of the minds of the Rosses aad 
Katty, who had heard of it as a mere hallu- 
cination of an excited and feverish imagina- 
tion ; but it had made too deep an impression 
on the Viscount to be quickly forgotten, as 
indeed would have been the case with whoever 
had witnessed the scene, even were . they not 
possessed of Lord Kildorin's Irish and super- 
stitious nature. 

That " men have died and worms have eaten 
them, but not from love," is a great truism, one 
often and often stated, and which will remain a 
fact all the world over, till men have aU died, 
and the worms have fed their fill of us, and 
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themselves died, with the rest of the world. 
The quotation may be taken as a prelude to 
the information that Lancelot Chauncey, under 
the pleasant, kindly influence of the little 
household at Sandgate, and the invigorating, 
saline breezes, was soon perfectly restored to 
health, and disposed to kick against the re- 
straint his anxious nurse Minnie chose to 
inflict upon him. 

One momiug, besides a letter to him from 
Lady Cockbum, which Lancelot handed to his 
cousin, across the breakfast table, as soon as he 
had read it, he perceived another that may 
ahnost be said to have been in great measure 
the eau»e of the imp^yement his frieodB 
noticed in his health and spirits, as affording 
him some occupation for his thoughts, beyond 
the eternal moping and brooding over his grief. 
As he opened the note, first glancing at the 
signature, he looked up smiling, and said, 
" This is from young Bumaby ; what a nice 
fellow he is I Do you remember, Minnie, how 
much Miss Deshon used to like him, and 
how awfully spooney he was on her ? " 

"Ah I poor boy," cried Minnie, "I wonder 
how he took the news 1 mean — I have never 
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seen him since. Katty said he seemed fear- 
fully cut up. What does he want with you, 
Lancey ? " 

Lancelot had read his letter by this time, 
and, as he folded it up and put it away, re- 
plied, " Secrets, my dear." 

" Oh 1 now I hope and trust he isn't in a 
scrape ; he always has appeared to be so steady 
and good, and he has such a dear, nice, honest 
face. Do tell me what it is 1 " begged the little 
lady, with anxiety depicted on her pretty face, 
while Katty chimed in with — 

" You might as well be agreeable, now, 
Lance — ^mystery is so horrid. What is the 
matter with that great heavy, sandy-haired, 
brown.facedboy?" 

"Were there ever two more inquisitive females 
than my cousins, Mieze and Puss ? " Captain 
Chauncey said, smiling. " Why then, if you 
miist know, young women, Alfred is secretly 
married to the Fat Lady from Greenwich 
Fair, and has bestowed on me the pleasing task 
of preparing Mrs. Bumaby's mind for her 
da^ti^kw f which J «U the M<^ 
tion that could be wrung from Lancelot on 
the subject of Alfred's note, which was of a 
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tenor rather to startle its recipient, and to 
cause him to wish he had not mentioned the 
name of his correspondent. It ran thus : 

" Woolwich, Monday, November — . 

" My Dear Chauncey, 

"I was so awfully sorry to hear how awfully 
ill you have been, and have just found out 
where you are, and it just happens to be a 
piece of awful good luck for me, for I micst see 
you, and in any case I was coming to Folkestone 
this week. Now, look here ; I know for certain 
I can trust you, and I have got something to 
tell y OIL I dare say you will blame me awfully, 
but upon my life, I don't know what I could 
have done. Please say nothing about me to 
Mrs. Koss, till I have seen you, and will you 
meet me at the Pavilion on Wednesday, and 
dine with me, so that I can tell you quietly ? 
I shall be down by seven o'clock, and if I 
don't hear from you, I shall hope I may 
expect you at that hour, and be awfully dis- 
appointed if you cannot come. 

" Always yours, 

" Alfred Burnaby." 

Concluding, and with much regret, for he 
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was sincerely fond of the lad, that Alfred must 
be, as Minnie had guessed, in some difficulty 
or other, it was a source of great gratification 
to Lancelot to think that he could be of any 
service to the fiiend of his dead love ; and he 
was determined, if necessary, to invent any 
pretext for his disappearance on the Wednes- 
day evening, when he went to keep his engage- 
ment, rather than betray the confidence reposed 
in him. 

" Lance is certainly a great deal better," 
said Colonel Ross to his wife, as, late in the 
aft;emoon of thai day, they were strolling to- 
gether by the sea. 

" Poor old darling ! " Minnie assented. " He 
has actually been composing a little, or at any 
rate trying to do so, for I went into his room 
this morning, and saw dozens of pages of 
music-paper all blotted with attempts ; and he 
never minds the children talking to him about 
sweet little Di ; he is ever so much brighter, 
besides being stronger, and he ate two chops 
at luncheon." 

" Bravo I he'll do right enough ; but as I 
didn't eat any luncheon at all, I should be very 
much pleased to hear that dinner would soon 
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be ready ; and it is dusk, ma W, and the wind 
is in the east." 

So accordingly Edwin and Angelina from 
the beach went indoors to join Corydon and 
Phyllis in the drawing-room, who looked very 
cozy and happy in their fireside solitude. 

" Where is Lance ? " asked Mrs. Ross — her 
usual inquiry when her eldest child, as she 
called him, had been out of her sight for ten 
minutes. 

" He has walked his long legs into Folkes- 
tone, to see the steamer in, and won't be back 
to dinner," said Lord Kildorin ; " we met him 
just as we came in, a few minutes ago, Katty 
and L" 

" A few minutes ! 'Tis one hour and a 
quarter ago that we came in, by my watch," 
cried Katty, consulting the little toy she wore 
at her waist. " I told Lance he was very 
stupid and imprudent to take such a long walk, 
but he said that exercise was a duty he owed 
to his liver. His liver, indeed ! Think of an 
O'Grady, or anybody belonging to the O'Gradys, 
with a liver at all 1 " 

" To be sure, they haven't hearts either, then, 
Katty 1" whispered her lover, whilst Fred* 
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deplored the omissioii nature had made in the 
defective anatomy of the family into which 
he had married, and Minnie began scolding 
her sister for not having ordered their conval- 
escent home before dark. 

" Now, indeed, it can't hurt him at all ; 'tis a 
sweet evening, and there'll be a lovely moon — 
full moon, I think ; and suppose we walk up 
the cliif and meet him, after dinner," Miss 
O'Grady suggested. 

" And he'll come, perhaps, by the lower road, 
so that Kildorin can take Minnie one way, and 
I can take you the other." 

Of course this ridiculous proposal emanated 
from the absurdly futile brain of Colonel Ross, 
whose sister-in-law treated him to a very 
amusing little grimace behind Lord Kildorin's 
back, as he started it. 

This arrangement was not carried into effect 
exactly, though the partie carrie did go out 
after dinner, to look at what Katty called " the 
great, monstrous, magnesium moon." They 
walked two and two along the seashore, with 
some fifty yards of space between the couples, 
for a while, and then, no Lancelot being in 
sight, concluding that he was not returning by 
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the beach, they went indoors to tea and Irish 
melodies. " How much better the tender, 
graceful words and airs sounded from a 
young, untrained, simple voice like Katty's, 
than — than from any other sort of voice," 
thought Lord Kildorin. 

Eleven o'clock passed, the half-hour struck, 
and yet no Lancelot. Minnie began to be 
uneasy, Fred to fuss, for he had to return to 
the camp to sleep, and hated leaving his wife 
in a state of anxiety. Lord Kildorin was 
amiably offering to set off in search of the 
wanderer, when a loud ringing at the bell sent 
Minnie scampering out to the hall-door, which 
she opened, to admit not Lancelot, as she ex- 
pected, but Alfred Bumaby, flushed with 
running and almost too breathless to reply to 
Minnie's startled and terrified query as to 
what was the matter. " Oh ! — please don't 
be uneasy, dear Mrs. Eoss. Nothing on earth 
is amiss, I vow — I have just come from Lance 
Chauncey," Alfred gasped. 

" Was this bright-faced, handsome young 
fellow the great stupid, heavy-eyed boy she 
had seen one day before ? " Katty asked her- 
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self, as, having somewhat recovered his breath, 
he continued — 

" I thought you might be feeling rather in 
a state of mind about him, so I ran on the 
last mile and a hal£ He is on his way. Oh, 
I say, it is so awfully jolly," he said, the 
tears starting to his blue eyes. "You didn't 
know he was coming to dine with me at the 
Pavilion ? Well, he was, for a reason. 
Hurrah ! I've got leave to tell at last. I 

wrote to him, you know, and Oh, 

Jerusalem! I'll tell you all about it — I may 
now. Three cheers 1 " 

But the news which Alfred had leave to 
relate must be explained by going back a few 
hours, and had best be told in a new chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

*' Oh, have I found thee^ my bouI's soul ? 
My chosen forth from time and space ! 
And did we then break earth's control ? 
And have I seen thee face to face ? 

" These eyes^ thine own^ may cease to light, 
These lips from thine hiursh Fate may sever. 
Oh, looks and Hps may disunite, 
But ever love is love for ever ! " 

* 

It wanted some little while to seven o'clock, 
the hour of his appointment, when Lancelot 
arrived in the coffee-room of the Pavilion. 

An agreeably loquacious, and not very busy 
waiter indicated to him the table at which he 
was to dine, ready laid for two, informed him 
" that had he been there a month ago, he would 
have seen the place double as full ; that Mr. 
Bumaby had remarked every time he came 
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down, that it grew emptier," and confided 
" that it was indeed Mghtfiil dull, now — 
stoopid, awfiil stoopid, only kept alive by 
the arrival and departure of the steamers." 

" Is Mr. Bumaby often down here ? " Lance- 
lot demanded in an indifferent voice. 

" Well, I can't exactly remember how many 
times it's been that he's come, just for a night, 
or p'raps only a few hours ; since — well, 
sir, I forget when it began, for his friends 
arrived just when the hotel was fullest ; their 
rooms had been engaged a fortnight before, 
and where things is in a bustle, they go out of 
your head." 

" Is Mrs. Bumaby here ? Mr. Bumaby's 
mother, I mean. I did not know it," said 
Lancelot. 

"Well, sir, I don't wait on the private 
rooms, you see, so I can't be sure ; but I think 
the old lady is a Miss, in French." 

In some bewilderment Lancelot, not choosing 
to question the man, asked for a Folkestone 
paper, and whilst the waiter departed to find 
one, he mused, 

" I don't expect I shall learn anything from 
it, and the boy will be sure to tell me presently. 
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Nobody we know in connexion with the 
Bumabys is here, or Minnie would have seen 
it in the visitors' list" 

The return of the waiter with the newspaper 
was simultaneous with Alfred's appearance in 
the room, who, after cordially greeting his 
guest, said, 

"I say, William, look sharp about dinner, 
will you, please, because Tm in an awful 
hurry." 

"Have you just arrived?" Lancelot asked 
him. 

" No ; Fve been here since the afternoon. 
I've taken a week's leave, for my mother is 
coming across to-morrow, and she always has to 
rest for a few days after no matter how smooth 
a passage, and I thought she would like me to 
meet and look after her." 

"Come," thought Lancelot, "he can't have 
got into any very great mischief or he could 
not look so frank and open, or be willing to 
meet his mother." 

William did look so very sharp, was so quick 
in producing the soup, had the other dishes 
ready in succession, almost before the last were 
ended, and paid such particular attention to 
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the two dinners, that aught but indifferent 
conversation was out of the question. 

" Hang the man I " said Alfred, when he had 
brought their claret after dinner, and at last 
left them to themselves, "all my plans are 
knocked on the head, and I haven't been able 
to begin even to talk to you about what I 
wanted to. I have an appointment in a quarter 
of an hour, and bother — I meant you to 

have come with me if Look here, could 

you walk up the steps in the cliff with me, and 
I could talk to you as we went ? It's an 
awful shame, but I must go, really, or they'll 
wonder what's up." 

" My dear fellow, don't think of letting me 
detain you," said Lancelot, rising. "With 
great pleasure I'll come with you, wherever 
you like." 

" It's awfully kind of you, Chauncey, it is, 
by Jove! But won't you have any more 
wine?" 

Lancelot had noted throughout dinner that 
the lad hardly ate anything, and drank less, 
strong and hearty enough though he looked, 
yet his eyes were now marvellously bright, his 
fresh, suilbumt cheeks flushed. 
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"Come along, then, since you are so good. 
Confound that WilKam 1 What a nuisance he 
has been I " Alfred said, as they lit their cigars 
on leaving the hotel ** I say, what a jolly 
moon 1 Does it remind you of anything ? " 

Lancelot could not control a slight start. 

" Are you obliged to walk so fast ? " he said, 
as Alfred quickly began the ascent of the cUflF 
by the steps above mentioned. 

" I beg your pardon," he said, accommodat- 
ing himself to the other's slower pace. " I 
forgot about your having been ill No, there 
isn't really any cause to hurry. I said I had to 
meet them in a quarter of an hour, but there's 
more time than that to spare, only I must begin. 
I want you to tell me your opinion of a fellow 
who deliberately breaks a promise he made to 
another fel — ^friend, I mean." 

" That he is a cad, of course," Lancelot replied 
calmly. 

" Thank you. Well, supposing that keeping 
the promise is just the very worst thing for his 
friend?" 

" Then he was an ass ever to have made it" 

" Very likely ; but if the person who de- 
manded it happened to be just the one person 
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for whom you'd do anything on earth ? Chaun- 
cey — ^have you ever been in love ? " 

" Question for question," answered Lancelot, 
thinking that the lad wanted some assistance 
in the confession he seemed so anxious and 
so unable to make. " Have you ? " 

" Have I not I " Alfred passionately cried. 
" I care for one girl more than for any one in 
the world ; I love her so deeply that, to make 
her happy, I would do anything — ^forfeit her 
friendship, be a traitor to her — to serve her." 

Not being able to comprehend the drift of 

Alfred's protestations, Lancelot could only 
attribute them to a youthful and high-flown 
nature, without considering that his words bore 
any meaning of interest to himself. 

" Tell me about her," he said gently, as, the 
summit of the cliff being reached, they stood 
looking down on the broad expanse of ocean 
and the harbour and town of Folkestone, all 
bright in the brilliant, full moonlight, clear and 
distinct as day. 

Struck with the extreme beauty of the vast 
panorama, breathless as much from the in- 
fluence of the scene upon his imagination as 
the effect of the quick, steep walk in his weak- 
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ened state of constitution, Lancelot removed 
his hat, to let the mild autumn night air blow 
upon his forehead, and remained motionless 
and pale, a miUion memories surging up with- 
in his mind, as Alfred, leaning on his shoulder, 
and pointing to the starlit sky, said, 

" Our Queen Luna, Lancelot I " 

Why feel that foolish shame ? Why not 
rather glory in a love that had raised and 
purified him ? He deemed the boy beside him 
ennobled by the frank avowal of his love, and 
in a moment all his pride had vanished, and 
he said, stiU standing bareheaded, his eyes 
fixed upon the moon's reflection in the sea, 

"You can talk freely to me about her, 
Alfred, as we both loved her. I loved her 
with my whole soul, and do stiU worship her 
memory, and ever will." 

" God bless you ! " cried the other, with 
something that was more a laugh than a sob— 
a sound Lancelot did not understand, any more 
than he could tell why Alfred pulled him by 
the sleeve and urged him on, saying rapidly, 
" Come, we shall not be in time ; they are 
beginning to come out of church. Do you 
not hear the organ ? " 
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Grand, solemn strains of sacred music were 
pealing forth as they passed into the church- 
yard behind them, and to Lancelot it seemed 
that Alfred had been swallowed up in the 
shadow of the fine old abbey-like building of 
Saint Mary's, and he was standing alone by 
the church door, the congregation streaming 
past hiTn from their evensong devotions, more 
like spectral men and women than living people, 
as the bright, pale moonlight poured down 
upon them. He knew the sounds that came 
swelling on his ears through the open door — a 
tender melody of Spohr, that Diane had often 
played on Sunday evenings at Eiverbank, and 
his heart kept tune with the music, whilst his 
lips involuntarily moved to the words, " Blessed 
are the dead that die in the Lord." Then 
came a little pause, and as th6 organist, play- 
ing for himself in the now almost empty 
church, pulled out his grandest stops, and 
threw aU his energy into a loud burst of 
triumph ere concluding, two ghostlike figures, 
as they appeared to Lancelot, glided through 
the door, and, for a moment, it seemed to him 
that he saw a small white face turned upward 
towards the clear, bright sky, and those sweet 
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accents that he loved so well broke upon his 
hearing, while aU around him swam and 
whirled. 

"lamsureheiswaitingforus. Ahlhere 
he is." 

" Yes, Luna, I am here ! " he said in an 
awestruck voice, as a light hand was presently- 
laid upon his arm. " Good God ! you are not 
Diane, and this is the second time that I have 
seen you I " he cried, as Sophy Carlton, lead- 
ing him, aQ passive and incapable of action as 
he was, along the path by which he had come, 
towards the steps in,the cliflf, replied, 

"No, Captain Chauncey; Diane is not 
strong enough for the walk, and is being 
taken down to the hotel in a wheeled chair 
the other way. You are not very well. Stop 
one minute before we go on ; we shaQ arrive 
first at the Pavilion. Alfred Bumaby will 
take care of Diane; do not be alarmed for 
her safety." 

How that descent to the hotel, after Lance- 
lot had seized both Sophy's wrists, and looked 
earnestly into her face, while he made her 
repeat to him again and again that it was 
really Diane in flesh and blood whom he had 
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seen, was ever accomplished, the Sister never 
knew; and Alfred said, how he managed to 
confess to Diane, as he walked by her side, 
his share in bringing about what had happened, 
he could not think. Luckily for all of them, 
neither proceeding occupied a very great space 
of time. 

There, in the same place where, many years 
before, her mother had stood confronting the 
man whom she had loved so long, Diane's 
lover waited, trembling and agitated, hardly 
able yet to realize his happiness, though her 
friends were fast explaining to him the long 
mystery of her disappearance, till she should 
steal in, shy and trembling, to meet him who 
loved her better than anything on earth. 

" Hein 1 " ejaculated old Mademoiselle Al- 
bin to Sophy Carlton, as, hearing Alfred's gay, 
boyish voice without, they left Lancelot alone 
in the sitting-room. " I believe what has now 
to be. done is to summon the rest of the rela- 
tives of la petite, and let us have this marriage 
soon. But, ma foi 1 I cannot but feel one 
little regret that the husband is not to be ce 
joli petit Monsieur Alfred ; yet, apr^s tout, 
Monsieur Shancey is trfes comme il faut 1 " 
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How should she greet him, this Lancelot 
whom she loved, and whose love for her seemed 
now to be believed in by all about her, in which 
belief she longed so ardently to have a share ? 

" Luna I my dead angel I " were the words 
she heard, ahnost before she saw him, and 
answered faintly, 

" You come first of all my Mends, to wel- 
come me back to life, Captain Chauncey. Have 
I offended them so deeply by my conduct that 
they will not forgive me ? " 

"They still mourn for you as dead. Oh, 
Diane I how can I believe, that I speak to you 
again, in living form — ^that I take you in my 
arms, oh I my beloved ? " 

" Is it so hard to imagine ? Do I seem like 
a ghost ? '' she whispered, leaning on the heart 
that was so tumultuously beating, her face up- 
turned, not shunning the kisses that he pressed 
upon her lips. " Oh, Sir Lancelot ! . why did 
you leave Elaine to die among the lilies ? " 

" Why did you let me go in my despair ? 
Darling, you did not love me then ? Do you 
love me now ? " 

"Then, and ever; from the moment you 
first spoke to me — ^at least, if I had never seen 
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you again after that ball at Mrs. Bumaby's, 
I think I must always have remembered you. 
And you-^^an you possibly stiU like me, after 
all I have done ? " 

"Will you not let my life's devotion prove 
it to you ? Will you tell me I may stay by 
you for ever ? " 

" In spite of anything the world may say ! 
Slander shall never make me doubt you again, 
while you tell me you are my own knight. 
Oh, Captain Chauncey ! when faith and trust 
are so beautiful, how could I ever disbelieve in 
what makes me now so happy, so very, very 
happy ? " 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" i^d on her lover's arm she leant. 
And round her waist she felt it fold. 
And far across the hills they went 
In that new world, which is the old : 
Across the hills, and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim. 
Beyond the night, across the day. 
Thro' aU the world she follow'd him." 

"And positively you are infatuated enough 
to look me in the face and say you vrish to 
have me for your wife, with my horrible short 
hair, and my smaU fortune ? " 

" I look you in the face, love, but I am far 
too happy to say anjrthing to you. I can only 
think, and try to believe I am awake and 
neceaaary to the happiness of my dear." 

It was the b^inning of very nearly the hap- 
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piest day in both their lives, and Diane, still a 
very frail and fragile thing, lay back among the 
pillows of her sofa, pale and worn out with the 
excitement of the preceding evening and a 
night during which all sleep had been banished 
from her eyes ; she and her lover were alone 
for a few minutes, and Sophy Carlton had laid 
strict injunctions upon Lancelot that Diane 
was to rest and be very quiet, to prepare her 
for the expected visit of Mrs. Ross, who was 
earnestly longing to hasten to her newly- 
restored friend, and the arrival of Mrs. Bumaby, 
as well as of Lady Cockbum, who had been 
telegraphed to, the night before, by Made- 
moiselle Albin. 

" You will never laugh at me, my Lancelot 
— I mean you will not despise me, for my 
selfish, silly behaviour ? I am so cowardly — 
that is what made me hide from them all, and 
want to escape from the life that had become 
such torture to me." 

" I shall hold it over your little head, as a 
dreadful threat, Lima mia, in case you should 
ever love me one fraction less than you do now," 
he said, with both his arms enfolding her, as, 
yielding herself up to his embrace, she laid her 
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head upon his breast, and his lips touched her 
silky, glossy hair. "When you are a grand, 
blas^e lady of fashion, sick to death of the poor 
idiot of a husband who loves you so doatingly, 
in revenge, I will say, before a whole roomful 
of guests, I will proclaim it viva voce at our 
dinner table, *0h, Mrs. Chauncey looks to 
greatest advantage and perfection in her nun's 
garb !' That will be when you are dressed in 
satin and jewels, and all the world is admiring 
your beauty and envying you your milliner, 
you know. I will paint this little episode in 
your life in such glowing colours, that it shall 
be the topic of the day — ^the shops will be full 
of cartes de visite of Mrs. Chaimcey in a poke 

bonnet and veil, in a white cap and collar " 

"Ah!" she cried, stopping her ears' and 
drawing herself away from him, " as if I did 
not know that my love must long outlive yours ! 
I love you more than you love me. I did not 
believe in love, did not know the meaning of it, 
until seeing you — being with you taught it to 

me," 

" We have taught each other, Luna — ^for, 
indeed, I never thought to care for humui 
woman as I have worshipped my little, pm^ 

VOL. II. S 
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Queen Moonbeam. My Life, each instant that 
I have been near you is stamped for ever on 
my mind ; I cannot tell what my existence was 
before I had my love for you to dream about 
and struggle against.'' 

" And I, I loved you — I know I loved, oh ! 
so long ago, before I knew that I did, and yet 
we were both so clever in hiding it from and 
deceiving each other." 

" Clever, Diane ? We were cheating fools, 
both of us — ^false to all faith, doubtful of God's 
mercy, even. Oh, there should be more blind 
trust in men and women, since we must ever 
meet with lying tongues." 

" Oh, that morning when you came to me, 
and we parted by the water-lilies 1" said Diane, 
a look of horror crossing her face. She spoke 
hurriedly, half vexed with herself for having 
betrayed her cousin to Lancelot. '* After that, 
I believed for a little while that you would 
come back — I wondered at your leaving me, 
and I longed and prayed for your return, and I 
think, if this fever had not come upon me, I 
must have gone mad — finding that you did not 
come back, that Gussie was false and 
treacherous, that I could not trust my friend, 
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and that Miimie was, as I thought, tired of me. 
If Alfred had not been my guardian angel, and 
found Sophy for me, I should have died by now, 
I think." 

" Poor, generous, high-souled boy 1" Lancelot 
exclaimed with fervour. What noble, glorious 
love his is 1 I thought I loved you more than 
man ever loved yet, but I would not give you 
up to any one you loved better than myself." 

"You could not, for such a man could never 
exist, my first — ^my only! — oh, my Knight 
Lancelot I " 

Diane's friends, in talking about her and 
discussing her prospects, some few hours later 
that same day, though their feelings and 
opinions concerning her marriage were varied, 
could not but be joined in the imanimous 
decision that she would never be happy with 
any other husband than Lancelot, though 
Mademoiselle Albin every now and then gave 
vent to her sorrow for "ce pauvre AKred's" 
disappointment^ and little Mrs. Deshen mildly 
said "that since her marriage with Gussie 
seemed improbable, all things considered, un- 
less darling Diane's heart was quite set upon 
Captain Chauncey, who, after all, had shown 

s 2 
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himself most kind and devoted during that 
sad time when they were seeking for their 
lost one, it would, perhaps, have a better 
appearance for the child to many .young Mr. 
Bumaby, she having in a measure eloped with 
him, though, to be sure, the poor darling's state 
of health accounted for and made her strange 
y>ehaviour excusable." 

" Why, nonsense, mamma," her daughter said, 
who felt that giving the weight of her accord- 
ance with the marriage, which would take 
place, she knew, whether with or without her 
countenance and approval, was the only repa- 
ration in her power to bestow, for her great 
share in the past trouble. " Of course she could 
never marry Gussie, after his behaviour with 
that shameful Lady Kildorin" (it was more 
palatable to Margaretta to think of her 
brother's flirtation having been with a Vis- 
countess, though a Viscountess under a cloud, 
than with an obscure adventuress), '^ and Alfred 
Bumaby -is at least two years younger than Di, 
so that it is utterly out of the question." 

" I was some years older than your dear 
papa, Ettie," said Mrs. Deshon meekly, " and 
we were very happy." 
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But of course Captain Chauncey was the 
only man ; that was given in to by all, and 
Lady Cockbum, in a tone of making the best 
of what could not be helped, talked over 
Lancelot 8 parentage with Mrs. Bumaby, and 
speculated on his chance of one day succeed- 
ing to the baronetcy at present held by his 
half brother, saying, 

" He is, after all, a nephew of the Duke of 
Beavensley, and connected, somehow with the 
Somerfords, and Sir Theobald has never shown 
any signs of marrying, and his chest is far 
narrower than Captain Chaimcey's, and he had 
a cough the last time I met him. I don't 
think it is a had match exactly for Di, though 
after what she has been accustomed to she will 
not, of course, be rich" 

But when two hearts are indisputably twined 
together, with a little management the smallest 
income can be made enough ; and Mr. Kennedy 
had sent word that the Castle Deshon estate 
had seldom yielded such a crop of potatoes as 
during that year, and was altogether in a most 
flourishing condition, and as Eiverbank was to 
be given up, the furniture of that luxurious 
abode would amply do for " the garret, or 
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entre^sol in Victoria Street/' which was the 
place fixed upon by the lovers as their future 
London home ; and Emma and Johann, with 
a cooky and perhaps another maid or two^ and 
Lancelot's "soldier servant," would surely be 
staff sufficient to maintain the comfort and 
dignity of the modest establishment. So 
Diane, as an experience totally new to her, 
loved to plan ways and means; while pretty 
nearly all Lancelot thought of was how soon 
he might be allowed to have that priceless 
treasure for thoroughly his own. 

" Why, not till my hairs are grown ! " Diane 
would exclaim. "Minnie is so extremely in- 
suiting ; she says I look exactly like her bald 
baby, Kilian Patrick." 

"Oh, Di!" cried baby Kilian Patrick's 
mamma in a fury. "He has ever so much 
more hair than any of my other children at 
the same age ; and every one says my babies 
have more hair when they are bom than any 
others in the world, only it's so fair you don't 
see it ! Dp be married soon, dear, or Katty 
won't be able to be your bridesmaid, for her 
own wedding is to be in June. You look 
lovely in short hair ! " 
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But the whole winter passed away before 
the happy ceremony took place, and the world 
had had time to realize the fact that Lance 
Chauncey was positively engaged to be married, 
before the opening of the Koyal Academy, the 
following May, where Mr. Alfred Seymour's 
picture, called merely in the catalogues "A 
perfect form in perfect rest," was one of the 
most striking features in the Exhibition, and 
which, because in the folded hands of the 
sleeping princess, the artist, owing to a 
whim of the lady who had lent him her 
features to put upon his canvass, had painted 
a lily, some people who had read a very little, 
but were not remarkably discriminating, de- 
clared was intended to represent " Elaine, the 
Lovable Maid of Astolat." 

The intervening months before her marriage, 
which took place late in April, and by her own 
great desire and that of Lancelot, at Folke- 
stone, were spent by Diane alternately with 
Mrs. Bumaby, who pretended to be very angry 
•with her son for not having summoned her 
home when Miss Deshon became a guest at her 
house, the Rosses, in Ecclestone Square, and at 
Boulogne, with Mademoiselle Albin. Poor 
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little Mrs. Deshon, who, though her niece told 
her she must promise always to call Castle 
Deshon and "the little attic" her home, was 
generally rather low and tearful at the idea of 
losing her child, when Captain Chauncey should 
take her away, always bearing her company. 

The news of Harriette Field's life of de- 
ception was borne with tolerable indifference 
by Diane. When her admiration and affection 
for her friend had, through Harriette's conduct, 
given place to wonderment and horror, and 
now that she possessed the passion of her love, 
to replace a mistaken and ephemeral friendship, 
Diane could only associate her in her mind 
with the dark, unhappy days of her life, and 
would willingly enough have blotted her en- 
tirely from her memory. They had one meet- 
ing, which must be described as characteristic 
of Harriette's cold, strange nature, which seemed 
imable to love anything, save when for her own 
purposes she chose to act (as well she knew the 
way) a tender, sentimental affection and de- 
votion. 

Captain and Mrs. Lancelot Chauncey, some 
few weeks after their marriage, were retunjing 
from Paris, in which fairyland of a place they 
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had spent their honeymoon, and walked to- 
gether by the sea at Dover, where, as they were 
not due in London for a day or two, they had 
decided to remain, as Lancelot's bride had 
never seen fhe town properly, and in order 
also to enjoy the charm of each other's society 
uninterrupted by the disturbing and time- 
engrossing gaieties and distractions of Paris. 

Dover was not looking its best that morning 
— the weather was windy and raw, and the 
Castie half hidden in a white sea-mist. 

" Let us spend the day at Folkestone," Mrs. 
Chauncey begged ^ of her lord. "It will be 
fine there, I believe ; see, the sun looks as if 
it wanted to shine through the clouds over in 
that direction, and you know Sophy is there, 
with her sister, nursing the children through 
measles." 

" And you imagine I will take you into an 
infected neighbourhood, madame ? No, no ; 
you shall not go to Folkestone, unless you 
swear not to see Sister Sophy ; and as I know 
you will not take such an oath, or would break 
it if you did, I declare again that we won't go 
to Folkestone — dear, blessed place I " 

" Sweet, darling place I " 
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" But we must often go there, Luna," said 
her husband, " and Sister Sophy shall be 
steeped in Condy's fluid and chloride of 
lime, and come to us in beautiful County 
Donegal, when we go to your home, after 
KiUan's wedding." 

It was here that Harriette Kildorin, looking 
stately and coldly handsome, dressed in widow's 
mourning, attended by her aunt and some of 
the officers of the garrison, met them on the 
esplanade. She was going to pass without a 
word or sign, but Lancelot removed his hat, 
and Diane, with something of the old friendly 
feeling reviving within her, advanced with 
outstretched hands. 

" Better for us to meet as strangers. You 
are married — I do not need your pity ! " the 
hoarse voice muttered sternly, as, motioning 
Mrs. Carewe, who with much embarrassment of 
manner had been trying to tell Diane how glad 
she was to see her, to follow, she moved away. 

" I do not wonder very much that she finds 
it difficult to forgive you, Lancelot ; for, besides 
the disgrace of having her secret found out, 
you know she was decidedly in love with Lord 
Kildorin," said Diane. 
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^* She in love I Her position as Kilian's 
wife would have been better than as Dermot's 
widow, and she would have been quite content 
to put up with your fascinating cousin Gussie, 
if a nobleman had not been in the market 
But she is incapable of love, though I have 
very little doubt she would try her wiles with 
Mr. Deshon again, if chance threw them to- 
gether, in spite of her croak. Oh, how I 
grudge her the three hundred a year dear old 
Kilian can so ill aflFord to give her, out of his 
meagre income ! " 

But in beUeving Harriette to be thoroughly 
designing, and all unworthy of compassion, 
Lancelot was mistaken. Had she not cared so 
deeply for Lord Kildorin, and found so cruelly 
bitter the knowledge that his love for her had 
been of such an unreal and short-lived existence, 
her meeting with the friend, owing to whose 
hospitality and regard it had been that she ever 
came to learn that it was in her power to know 
the sweet, fond passion of woman's love, must 
have been different. 

For a while she had thought with some 
interest upon that question concerning which 
there has been so much discussion and such 
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difference of opinion, the passing a bill to 
legalize the marriages of brothers and sisters in 
law ; not, however, that she could ever feel as 
though Kilian's love for her would return, 
but she loved to cling to the idea that it was 
yet possible for her one day to become his wife. 
But news for which she was all unprepared 
dashed this frail hope to pieces ; the very 
morning of the day on which she came across 
the Chaunceys, a notice in the newspaper 
had met her eye, headed "Marriage in high 
life," and which stated " that ere long Viscount 
Kildorin would lead to the hymeneal altar 
Kathleen, second daughter of Maurice O'Grady, 
of Eathollough, County Fermanagh, Esquire." 
These tidings were not less difficult to bear 
from the fact of her rival being Lancelot's 
relation, and the sister of Mrs. Koss, who 
Harriette knew to have always disliked and 
mistrusted her. 

Society, for which now she felt a complete 
distaste, was inclined to look rather shyly 
on this suddenly married, and apparently as 
speedily widowed. Lady Kildorin; the fine 
soprano voice, which had been Miss Field's 
principal endowment and introduction, seemed 
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spoilt for ever, and Hamette's fate appeared to 
be to sink into retirement and oblivion. 

Gussie Deshon returned to England in time 
to be present at the wedding of his cousin and 
" the fellow who had so deucedly cut him out." 
It is a remarkable fact that he has not been 
known to have fallen in love since the unlucky- 
episode in the summer at Teddington. When 
he came back from his search after Diane's 
diamonds, or rather his sojourn at Homburg, it 
was with angry concern that Lady Cockburn 
remarked that her handsome brother had grown 
coarse-looking, with a decided inclination to be 
stout, and his hair was getting thin and bald on 
the temples. As time went on with him, he 
developed an increasing taste for eating and 
drinking, with a great love of money, which 
last fancy was, perhaps, a good thing for him, 
as it prevented the prediction of some of his 
friends from being fulfilled, namely, that he 
would run through his seven thousand a year 
in no time. His keen eye for business soon 
became as striking a characteristic with him as 
his reputation as a hon vivant. 

Like a game of consequences, we might end 
this tale, only that, in the opinion of Lancelot 
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and his wife, it mattered so *very little " what 
the world said" about their marriage, which 
was the consequence of their first meeting and 
subsequent falling in love. 

Still it is very cerbEdn that the impression 
Diane's introduction made upon society was 
intensely . gratifying to her husband, and that 
without a doubt little Mrs. Chauncey felt a 
triumphant satisfaction in being the property 
of so great and fashionable a favourite as 
Lancelot 

Of course, the world soon came to know 
that there was some strange story in connection 
with Mrs. Chauncey, and for a while Lady 
Cockbum had hard work to, as she expressed 
it, "stifle the scandal," and prevent people 
jfrom believing "that her cousin had been in 
confinement, and that the devoted attention 
paid to her by her husband did not mean 
that he lived in a constant state of terror lest 
her madness should suddenly burst out again," 
ere Diane found and kept her position, when 
Margaretta was indifferent to the gossip " that 
Mrs. Chauncey was at heart a Roman Catholic, 
and had been upon the point of taking the 
veil, when she had fallen a victim to Lance- 
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lot's fascinations, and, breaking loose from her 
convent, had bestowed upon him her almost 
fabulous fortune." 

"It is very amusing to hear the nonsense 
that gets spoken, is it not ? " said Lancelot to 
Diane, after some of this had reached their 
ears. " Why, Luna," seeing her troubled look, 
" principessina mia I Surely, love, you do not 
mind the rubbish ? " 

" Oh no," she answered, her face clearing, 
" not if you do not ; it is too silly for us to be 
worried about, especially as we love each other 
too dearly to care what anybody says. I was 
thinking, Lancelot — it is an idle fancy, but I 
was wondering which of us two loves the other 
most." 

" Surely there cannot be a doubt on the 
subject. What does the blighted being in 
' Lockley Hall ' say? 

'* ' Woman is the lesser man, and aU thy passions matched 
with mine 
Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine." 

As you are the moon, I must be your sun, and 
so it stands to reason that / love you the best," 
said Lancelot, smiling. 
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"Ah I" Diane answered, "if such a thing 
were possible as for your love to surpass mine ! 
But I do not think it can, and I have a better 
motto for us, dearest heart — 

" * Zwei Seelen und ein Gedanken, 
Zwei Herzen und ein Schlag ! ' " 

And here let us leave them, blessed and 
happy in that folly which is so far sweeter and 
more beautiful than wisdom. 



THE END. 
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